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YOUNG MR. AINSLIE’S COURTSHIP. . 


By F. C. PHILIPS. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


FLORENCE KEANE was sitting in the drawing-room at Grosvenor 
Square. Some people had come to lunch, but they had taken their 
departure, and Florence was alone. She had nothing to do, 


and no plans for the afternoon, and was just subsiding into 
that lazy, dreamy, delicious condition of mind only attainable 
by people who have no cares, or those who are absolutely 
areless —if we except the artificial condition produced by 
opium—when her aunt, Miss Firbank, was announced. 

Now Miss Letitia Firbank was the eldest sister of Florence’s 
mother. She was considerably over sixty, but looked much 
younger, She was tall and stately, had been remarkably 
andsome, and, with the one exception of an unhappy attach- 
ment when she was about seventeen, had never had a care 
n the world. Miss Firbank was in many ways a very good- 

mearted woman, and was extremely fond of her niece; but 
he was worldly in its hardest sense, and would sooner have 
een Florence miserable with a Duke who ill-treated her than 
appy with a poor man who made her life contented and 
eaceful. 

There are many such people in the world as Miss Firbank, 

ople who with the best intentions have wrecked lives and 

ined futures with that characteristic light-heartlessness which 


elongs to those who fancy that they possess a licence to play 
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the part of Providence in dealing with those with whom they 
are brought in contact. 

“Well, my child, here I am, you see,” said Miss Letitia. “I 
only got back from Paris last night, and have rushed round 
to see you.” 

“Dear Aunt Letty, I am so glad 

“What is this news that I hear from your papa? I called 
at the bank this morning and saw him, and he tells me that 
you are engaged, and to a young man without a penny, or 
next door to it. What is the meaning of all this? Have you 
gone mad since I went away, and has your father followed 
your example? Tell me, Florence.” 

“No, Aunt Letty, I think I am quite sane, and I am sure 
that papa is.” 

“Then what does it all mean ?” 

“It means that Mr. Ainslie and I are very fond of each 
other. Mr. Ainslie, by the way, though by no means rich, 
is far from being penniless. I am certain that you will like 
him when you see him.” 

“T am sure that I shall do nothing of the sort.” 

“Well, papa has seen a great deal of him, and he likes him 
immensely.” 

“ Your father is in his dotage.” 

“Papa is as sensible as ever, Aunt Letty. He has not seen 
proper to thwart me in what, after all, concerns me more than 
anyone else.” 

“Why, my dear Florence, with your money and your looks 
you might have married anyone. Nothing was beyond your 
reach. I think, at least, you might have consulted me in 
the matter,” the old lady continued, “before finally pledging 
yourself to this mad engagement.” 

“TI do not consider it a mad engagement. Besides, you were 
abroad, and the whole thing came so suddenly. And I am very 
fond of Philip, and nothing would have altered my judgment. 
We love each other, and we shall be very comfortably off. That 
is a combination which ought to bring happiness, ought it not, 
Aunt Letty?” 

“TI am very disappointed, my dear, and I can’t help saying 
so. Since your poor mother died, I have tried as best I could 
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to supply her place, and I am sure that I have taken as much 
interest in your future as she would have done if she had 
been here. And you must admit that it is a little annoying 
to see the hopes I had formed of a brilliant future for you 
shattered in this way; and to be calmly told by your father 
that you are engaged to this needy country bumpkin, without 
my being consulted in the matter !” 

‘Well, don’t say anything more against Philip, Aunt Letty— 
I don’t like it, and it can do no good whatever. I am going 
to marry him, and nothing will alter me.” 

“Why, there is young Helsham head over ears in love with 
you—he told me so himself before I went away. Good-looking, 
well-born, amiable, I am sure, and fifty thousand a year if 
a penny. You could have him in a moment if you — 
hold up your little finger.” 

“Then I certainly sha’n’t hold it up, Aunt Letty. heed 
Helsham is a fool. He is no doubt rich, and he may be good- 
looking—I don’t consider him so ; but he is simply an idiot,” 

“So much the better, my dear Florence. What does a woman 
want with a clever husband, as long as he has money and 
position ?” 

“Lord Helsham would drive me mad in a week. Nothing 
would ever have induced me to have married him, even if 
he had asked me. And this he has never done, and, probably, 
never had any intention of doing.” 

“And I tell you that he had every intention. He would 
propose to-morrow if I were only to give him a hint.” 

“Then pray do nothing of the sort, Aunt Letty.” 

“Surely you would not hesitate between these two men, 
Florence ? ” 

“No, Aunt, that is quite true. But I should not choose Lord 
Helsham. And now let us talk of something else, I am getting 
rather tired of this.” 

“Well, my dear child, if you refuse to listen to reason, of 
course I have nothing more to say. But my last word on this 
subject is, think the whole thing over a little more carefully 
than you appear to have done. You were quite right just 
now when you said that it was a matter that concerned you 
more than anyone else. It certainly does. And a hurried, 
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imprudent marriage like the one you are about to contract 
will, in all probability, bring its own punishment. Good-bye, 
my dear child, I won't bother you any more now. But come 
and see me in two or three days, and then tell me if you 
don’t think there is some sense in what I have been saying, 
after all.” 

“Good-bye, Aunt, and thank you for all your kindness,” 
said Florence, kissing Miss Firbank. “It is very good of you 
to bother your head about me at all. I am afraid I appear 
very ungrateful in not allowing you to persuade me, but I 
do love Philip so much!” 

“Very well, my dear; we shall see, we shall see.” And the 
old lady took her departure in the devout hope that some of 
the seed that she had sown would spring up and bear fruit. 
The ground certainly did not look very promising, but Miss 
Firbank did not altogether despair. She was a woman with 
considerable firmness of character, and had always managed 
to exercise a good deal of influence over Florence. And Miss 
Firbank had made up her mind that if she could possibly 
prevent it the marriage between her niece and young Mr. 
Ainslie should not take place. 


An hour later old Mr. Keane came in. 

“ Aunt Letty has been here, papa,” said Florence. 

“Yes, I know. I had her bothering at the bank. I wish she 
would learn to mind her own business.” 

“Aunt Letty is very kind, papa, and I am quite sure wishes 
me well, but I won’t have her interfering between Philip and 
me; and this I know is what she wants to do. She does not 
like the idea of our marriage, and calls poor Philip horrid 
names—‘ penniless country bumpkin,’ I think she said.” 

“Damn her impertinence!” said Mr. Keane. “She took me 
to task as if I were a boy of twelve; first said I was neglecting 
my duty towards you, and then that I was acting like a madman. | 
At last I told her plainly that I would stand it no longer, and 
then she.left in a huff.” | 

“ Well, it does not much matter,” answered Florence ; “ my own 
sweetest papa has let me have my own way, and I am a very 
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happy girl.” And Florence put her ar.ns round her father’s 
neck. 

“God bless you, my dearest child!” said the old gentleman. 
« As long as you are happy that is all I care for in this world— 
for it is all I have to live for. And I have no intention of 
allowing you to be worried by your aunt.” 

And then, asif by mutual consent, they abandoned disagreeable 
subjects, and the father chatted to the daughter pleasantly, and 
in that happy unconstrained manner which wise parents always 
adopt in their relations with their children. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE following week Philip came up to town for a couple of days. 
Of course he stayed with the Keanes, and it is needless to say 
how delighted the two lovers were to be re-united. 

Soon after his arrival Philip presented his fiancée with his 
mother’s gift. Florence was charmed, and in the first flush of 
pride carried the diamonds off in triumph to her father. 

‘“What do you think of these, papa? They are Mrs. Ainslie’s 
present to me.” 

“They are simply magnificent,” said the old banker, fairly 
astonished at the beauty of the gems; “and you may tell Philip 
that I consider you a very lucky girl.” 

On the day after Philip’s arrival Miss Firbank came to lunch. 
That worthy lady’ had not seen Florence since the interview 
described in the last chapter. Mr. Keane was in the City as 
usual, and no one else was invited. 

“T am not quite sure that you will like my aunt, Philip dear,” 
said Florence, just before the old lady’s arrival. “It will all 
depend upon whether she chooses to make herself agreeable or 
not. No one can be nicer and ‘ 

“No one can be nastier, I suppose,” said Philip. “I gather 
from your manner, Florence, that your aunt does not quite. 
approve of me. Is it not so?” 

“Well, to speak frankly,” answered Florence, “you are right. 
But Aunt Letty has not seen you yet, and that makes all the 
difference.” 


“Iam not so conceited as to think that everyone takes the 
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same view of me as you do,” said Philip; “however, I will do 
my best to make myself agreeable to your aunt.” 

“ Well,” cried Florence, “it is not of much consequence what 
anyone thinks of either of us, is it, Philip, so long as we are 
mutually satisfied with each other ?” 

“T should think not,” said Philip, sealing his acquiescence with 
a kiss, and shortly afterwards Miss Firbank was announced. 

Florence immediately presented Mr. Ainslie to her aunt, and 
the old lady bowed coldly, and extended the tips of her fingers 
to poor Philip. Nevertheless, Miss Firbank was considerably 
struck with the young man’s appearance, and in some measure 
ceased her wonder at what she had hitherto considered her niece’s 
mad infatuation. 

“T am delighted to make your acquaintance, Mr. Ainslie,” 
Miss Firbank said. “ Florence is as dear to me as if she were 
my own child, and her future happiness concerns me quite as 
nearly.” 

“So Florence has told me,” answered Philip, not knowing 
exactly what to say, and feeling instinctively that he had no 
friend in this old lady. Her opening remarks had been 
sufficiently kindly, but her manner did not seem to him to 
be correspondingly genuine. 

“T shall never succeed in breaking off the marriage,” thought 
Miss Firbank, looking at Philip through the corner of her eyes, 
“by appearing to oppose it. Florence is evidently head over ears 
in love with this handsome young fellow, and any opposition on 
my part would only have the effect of making her all the more 
keen. I know young women too well. No; my only chance is 
to trust in time. Many things may occur before the wedding- 
day. Who knows what may happen?” 

And with these philosophical reflections she took Philip’s arm, 
and, Florence following, the three went down to lunch. 

Acting on her present inspiration, Miss Firbank made herself 
as pleasant as possible during the remainder of her visit, and as 
few people could be more charming than the old lady when she 
chose to exert herself in that direction, Florence looked upon 
the meeting of her aunt and her lover as distinctly satisfactory. 

Before her departure Miss Firbank took her aside, and 
whispered to Florence,— 
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“He is a very charming young man, and I do not wonder 
at your choice. I am most agreeably surprised.” 

Florence, quite unsuspecting, pressed her aunt’s hand affec- 
tionately. 

“Thank you, dear Aunt Letty,” she said, “ you have made me 
very happy. I am sure I should have been miserable if you 
and Philip had not been friends.” 


* % * x 2 


“Well, Philip,” said Florence, when Miss Firbank had gone, 
“what do you think of Aunt Letty? My belief is that you 
have quite won her heart. Take care what you are about, or © 
I shall be getting jealous.” 

“Tf you really want to know the truth,” replied Philip, “I 
don’t trust her. It may seem,very suspicious, and indeed 
ungrateful, of me to say so, for she was certainly very civil to 
me. ButIam sure you would prefer that I gave you a straight- 
forward answer. I don’t trust your aunt, and I believe that, if 
she has the power, she will cause mischief between us.” 

“She never will have the power, Philip dear ; but I think you 
wrong her all the same,” answered Florence. “My aunt did not 
entirely approve of the engagement when she first heard of it, 
but now she has seen you she has changed her mind, as I always 
knew she would.” 

“You have known her all your life,” said Philip. “I only 
met her for the first time to-day. You are probably right. I 
have only told you the impression she made upon me, but I 
daresay after all it was an entirely erroneous one.” 

“Tam sure it was. But it is not much good discussing the 
matter. Time will show. And nothing shall ever come between 
us, shall it, Philip ?” 

“ Nothing, sweetheart.” 

“Philip, I have never been really happy in my life till now—I 
mean until I met you. Papa has always been more than kind 
to me. He is the dearest old pet in the world, as you know. 
Then, too, Aunt Letty has been very good to me. In fact, every- 
body has been very good to me, and if I had eried for the moon 
I believe people would have tried to get it for me. But you 
have come into my life and changed my whole being, as it were, 
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I understand ‘the joy of living’ now, which before was to me a 
meaningless phrase. Nothing shall ever part us, shall it, Philip ?” 

“ Nothing, my darling.” 

“ Swear it, Philip.” 

“IT swear it.” 

“Must you really go back to-morrow ? ” 

“ Yes, Iam afraid so. But I shall soon be up again, and next 
time I will bring my mother. I want you to love her, Florence, 
and I am sure you wiJl when you know her. You will not find 
her a bit like that terrible being, the conventional mother-in- 
law. She does not understand what mischief-making means, 
she is utterly unselfish, and she is as true as steel. No words 
that I could employ would do justice to her kindness of heart. 
You see I am very enthusiastic about her.” 

“And so you ought to be—I like you all the better for it, 
Philip dear. Our future should be a very bright one. I don’t 
see a single cloud in the horizon.” 

“Neither do I,” said Philip. “ Thanks to you, I am the 
happiest man in England, and although I can never repay you 
for your goodness to me, it certainly won’t be for want of 
trying.” 

And then they drifted into that kind of conversation common 
to lovers, and a good deal more interesting to those selfish indi- 
viduals than to anyone else. 

* * * * * 

Miss Firbank had scarcely reached her tiny house in Curzon 
Street when Lord Helsham was announced. 

“Very glad to see you back again, Miss Firbank,” he said. 
“How did you leave Paris?” 

“Much the same, Lord Helsham, but I was, as I always am 
when I go there, very sorry to leave it—very sorry indeed. Ono 
somehow seems to breathe there with less difficulty than in 
London: one lives there, and merely exists here.” 

“ Nobody likes Paris better than I do,” said the Guardsman. 
*“‘ T generally go over two or three times a-year. I don’t know a 
soul there, but I always manage to have good sport. Of course 
I don’t go alone. Three or four of us make up a party, and a 
very pleasant time of it we generally have.” 

* “T’ve not much doubt of that,” answered Miss Firbank. 
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“T’m very glad you’ve come back,” continued Lord Helsham, 
“because I want to speak to you about Miss Keane. I’ve 
promised my mother to settle down, and I’ve made up my mind 
to leave the service. I’ve had eight years of it, and I’m gotting 
rather sick of it. Now I’m awfully fond of your niece, Miss Fir- 
bank. I daresay it’s partly because I know she don’t care a rap 
about me. And it’s partly because she’s so handsome, and so 
clever, and all the rest of it. Never mind the reason ; there it is. 
I’m head over ears in love with her. Do you think there’s any 
chance? I’d make any settlements the old man chose to ask 
for—I’m sure there'd be no difficulty about that. My property - 
is quite unencumbered, and the tenants pay regularly, which is 
more than most landlords can say. Do you think there’s any 
chance ?” he repeated. 

“T should think that there was every chance, Lord Helsham.” 

“They tell me that she’s half engaged to a fellow I met at 
their house the other day—lI forget his name, but it don’t matter. 
A big countrified-looking sort of fellow, but no fool, all the same, 
I should think. I daresay there’s no truth in it. People tell 
such awful lies now-a-days that one can’t believe a tenth of 
what they say. However, there is some such report going about. 
Have you heard anything ?” | 

“There’s nothing in it whatever,” said Miss Firbank boldly. 
“As you say, people do tell dreadful stories, or at any rate 
exaggerate in a most shocking manner. Mr. Ainslie—that is, 
his name—is a great friend of Mr. Keane’s, and sometimes stays 
in Grosvenor Square. That is all. There is nothing between 
him and Florence but ordinary friendship, believe me.” 

“Then you think I should havea chance if I proposed ?” asked 
Lord Helsham. 

“T haven’t a shadow of a doubt about it,” said Miss Firbank. 

“Well, I shall take my chance to-morrow.” 

“No, don’t do that. Wait for a day or two, and I will sound 
my niece in the meantime.” 

“Very well, Miss Firbank, Ill be guided by you. I’m devoted 
to Miss Keane, and though it may sound a bit conceited on my 
part to say so, I think she might do worse than take. me.”’ 

“T should think so, indeed, Lord Helsham. My niece would 
be mad if she refused you.” 
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“Well, I won’t go quite as far as that, but I’d try my hardest 
to make her happy, and I think I should succeed. I've set my 
heart on this marriage, and I do hope, Miss Firbank, that you 
will help me as much as you can.” 

“You have my very best wishes for your success, Lord 
Helsham, and you can rely upon my doing everything in my 
power to further your views.” 

“It’s very good of you indeed,” said the young man. “I shall 
never forget your kindness.” 

“ My sole object,” said Miss Firbank virtuously, “is the welfare 
and happiness of my niece. That attained, I can sing Nunc 
dimittis. My task will be ended. As you know, Florence lost 
her mother when she was quite a little child, and I have done 
my best to supply that mother’s place. If I could see her 
married to you I should be more than contented.” 

“Thank you a thousand times,” replied Lord Helsham, in 
cordial tones. “Good-bye.” 

“Tf I don’t manage this business by hook or by crook,” said 
the old spinster to herself as the street door slammed, “my 
name’s not Letitia Firbank.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


NExT day a messenger from her aunt brought Florence the 
following letter :— 


“119A, CURZON STREET, Thursday Morning. 
“ DEAREST FLORENCE, 


“T had intended coming round to you this morning, but I 
am suffering from one of my nervous attacks, and am quite unable 
to leave the house. Although feeling wretchedly wnwell and 
almost incapacitated from writing, I cannot refrain from sending 
you a line to tell you what has happened. 

“Lord Helsham cailed upon me yesterday afternoon and told 
me plainly that he wished to marry you, and was ready to 
propose at once if I thought there was any chance of your 
accepting him. Of course my duty was quite clear, and I did 
my duty, as I hope I always shall as long as my life is spared. 
I told this estimable young man that there was every hope for 
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him. And there is every hope for him, unless you are so madly 
wicked as to fling to the winds the magnificent prospect that 
Providence and my management have placed within your 
reach. 

“If you were to refuse Lord Helsham, because of your passing 
fancy for Mr. Ainslie, you would in my judgment be committing 
an actual crime. <A crime not only towards yourself—a moral 
suicide; but a crime towards those who love and care for you, 
and a crime towards those that are yet unborn. 

«A means must be found—ZJ will find it—of breaking off 
with Mr. Ainslie. Ill as I am I will drag myself to you to- ° 
morrow, unless you would like to come and lunch here. Let 
me know which would suit you best. It is quite clear that there 
is not a moment to be lost in discussing the situation. Let me 
hear from you at once and by bearer if you are at home when 
this note arrives. 

“ Ever, affectionately yours, 


“ LETITIA FIRBANK. 


“P.S.—I took Blanche Langley to the Greythorps’ dance last 
night, and I expect that it is this that has knocked me up. I 
thought that I should probably have seen you there, and 
was much disappointed. Lady Greythorp’s conduct with young 
Williamson was simply atrocious. Isn’t it extraordinary, his 
infatuation for her? She must be fifteen years older than he 
is, and hasn’t one feature in her face. She is a mass of paint; 
and her fringe, I know, is not her own: for I saw her remove it 
en masse one day when she was putting her hair straight in 
my room. 

“The cotillon was a romp, and I came away at two, disgusted 
with the whole thing. You lost nothing by not coming, for the 
men were very second-rate and there were very few girls, but 
only a lot of married women who slunk away in corners with 
other women’s husbands. The fact is, no men care to dance in 
London nowadays, and it cannot be very pleasant being whirled 
about by half-fledged boys. 

“Lady Throwstone, who was there with Lady Maria, had a 
chandelier of glass on her head ; you could see through it from 
one room to the other. I never saw such bad paste. Lady 
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Maria dancel the Highland schottische with Mr. Eustace Pon- 
sonby. I never witnessed such an exhibition. It was only 
another name for a dance very properly and vigorously put 
down by the Lord Chamberlain a few years since! and Colonel 
Knighton, to whom I was talking, said it reminded him of the 
native dances in India, Is it not a pity that people should go 
out of their way to be so unladylike! I certainly do not consider 
Lady Maria a desirable companion for you. But this I have 
often told you.” 


Now it so happened that Florence was at home when her 
aunt’s messenger brought the letter. She did not hesitate for 
a single instant, but at once replied as follows :— 


*GROSVENOR SQUARE, Thursday. 

“DeaR AunT LETTY, 

“T am sorry to hear that you are so unwell. I will not 
trouble you to come to me to-morrow, but will come round to 
you after breakfast. 

“T must confess that I am a little surprised at your letter. I 
cannot follow your reasoning, and would prefer not to discuss it. 
But this I must say: that it seems marvellous to me that you 
should imagine for an instant I could be so wretchedly mean 
as to jilt Philip because I have a chance of marrying a man who 
is richer and in a better position, but who, as far as my opinion 
goes, is not fit to tie his shoe-string. 

“T have told you already, and I now repeat it, that nothing 
shall stop my marriage with Mr. Ainslie. That is my irrevocable 
decision, and no useful purpose can be served by further discussing 
the subject. 

“T know, dear Aunt Letty, that you have got what you 
consider my interest at heart, and I am sincerely grateful to you; 
but in this matter I am the best judge of my own happiness, and, 
at any rate, I intend to abide by my own judgment. 


“Your affectionate niece, 
“ FLORENCE.” 


Miss Firbank’s frame of mind for the two or three hours 
immediately following the receipt of Florence’s answer may be 
easily imagined. Her unhappy maid had a very bad time of it. 
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{ should not like to repeat that lady’s remarks when she joined 
the circle at tea in the housekeeper’s room. They were certainly 
not complimentary to her mistress. 

The old lady was in truth bitterly disappointed at what she 
called her niece’s folly and ingratitude. Her one idea had been 
that her favourite young relation should make a brilliant match. 
She was not altogether selfish in her views. Common fairness 
compels me to admit as much. She had herself little or nothing 
to gain from such an event, but somehow she had set her heait 
upon it, and if she had been the hardiest adventuress with a 
daughter to sell to the highest bidder she could not have been . 
more eager. She was ready to quarrel with her brother-in-law, 
whom she considered most to blame in the frustration of her 
schemes for Florence’s advancement, and as for her niece, 
she would have liked to have whipped her. She did not, 
however, entirely give up the battle although she began at last 
to despair of ultimate success. But Miss Firbank was one of 
those people who never know when they are beaten, and are 
proportionately dangerous antagonists with whom to cope. 

When Florence called the next morning, her aunt had, more or 
less, recovered her equanimity, and received her niece in the most 
cordial manner. 

“T hope you are better, Aunt Letty, to-day,’ 
returning the former’s kiss. 

“Yes, dear, I am, a good deal better, although I fear that your 
letter of yesterday did not contribute to my recovery.” 

“Well, Aunt, ’'m sorry if it in any way annoyed you, but 
I thought it only fair to you, as indeed to myself, to put the 
matter in question beyond any doubt. When one has quite made 
up one’s own mind, as I have, it is no good raising hopes in 
yours, or in that of Lord Helsham, which can never by any possi- 
bility be realized.” 

“But, my dear child, you can’t possibly have decided. You 
have had no time to fully consider the matter. There is no 
immediate hurry—that is to say, no hurry for a few days. I told 
Lord Helsham that he must not be too precipitate. He is as 
good as gold, and promises to be guided by me.. Dear me, 
what a bright future you are jeopardizing! And for what ? 
Mr, Ainslie is well enough in his way. I don’t in the least want 
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to be unjust to him; but for the life of me, Florence, I cannot 
understand your infatuation for that young man.” 

“You don’t want to be unjust to Mr. Ainslie, you say, Aunt 
Letty. But you want me to be unjust to him, wickedly and 
cruelly unjust. You want me to jilt him without any sufficient 
cause—indeed, without any cause at all. I cannot be so base as 
that. Besides, as I have told you twenty times, I am very happy 
as I am; happy and content at the prospect of marrying the 
man I love. Papa approves of my choice, and has the highest 
possible opinion of Philip. Even you, Aunt Letty, will in time 
be reconciled to my marriage with him. Don't frown and shake 
your head. Iam sure you will. Why, only two or three days 
ago you said you didn’t wonder at my caring for Philip ; and if 
Lord Helsham had never spoken to you about me, I am sure you 
would have been satisfied.” 

“T should never have been satisfied, Florence; although I 
admit that I might have become resigned in time. But the 
situation has now entirely altered, and in the name of heaven 
I ask you to reconsider it.” 

“TI cannot do so, Aunt Letty. 
word.” 

“Very well, my dear. I can argue with you no further, and 
can only say that one day, when it is too late, you will regret your 
headstrong conduct.” 

“T shall never regret it,’ answered Florence, “never, Iam sure. 
Good-bye, Aunt, I must be going—there are some people coming 
to lunch.” And Florence beat a retreat, not sorry that the inter- 
view was over. 

“Young girls, nowadays, are perfectly maddening,” said Miss 
Firbank to herself. “Thank God I have got no daughters of my 
own ; for if I had, and they behaved as this wilful child is doing, 
I think I should murder them! I do indeed.” 

And half an hour afterwards the old lady was discussing with 
the Honourable and Reverend Eustace Reredos, who had dropped 
in at lunch-time, the worldliness of the present age and the entire 
absence of simplicity from our daily lives. 


I must and will keep my 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


From Miss Letitia Firbank, Curzon Street, Mayfair, to Lord 
Helsham, Guards’ Club :— 
| “1994, CURZON STREET, Friday. 
“Dear LorD HELSHAM, 
“T can scarcely find words to tell you how grieved I am 
to be compelled to write you this letter; but I must not shrink 
from a manifest duty. 

“TI saw my niece this morning, and was horrified to learn 
that she has in some way or other become entangled with that 
Mr. Ainslie, of whom you spoke when you were here on Tuesday, 
and that she considers herself more or less engaged to him. 

“Whether this unhappy complication will have any serious 
result, I cannot, of course, say, but after your frank statement 
to me it would have been most culpable on my part to have left 
you for a moment in the dark as to the turn that affairs have 
taken. I have reasoned with Florence as to her most unwise 
conduct in letting herself be thus compromised, and perhaps my 
warning and counsel may bear fruit. Heaven grant i may be 
so! But, unfortunately, I cannot speak with any certainty on 
this point. 

“T am sure that Florence likes you—what girl, indeed, would 
not?” [* All men like flattery,” thought Miss Firbank, “so long 
as you don’t let them see that it 7s flattery.”] “And all may come 
right in the end. You know, dear Lord Helsham, that you have 
a staunch friend in me, and that you may implicitly rely upon 
my good offices. 

“ Directly there is anything more to communicate, and whether 
my news is good or bad, you shall hear from me. In the mean- 
time, and in face of what it has been my painful duty to tell you, 
of course you will not propose. I should not wonder, however, 
if this silly infatuation were to quickly wear off, and in that case 
all may yet be well. 

“ Believe me, dear Lord Helsham, 
“ Always most sincerely yours, 
“LETITIA FIRBANK. 


“PS.—Florence spoke most kindly of you—and I cannot but 
think that in her heart of hearts she regrets her rash conduct.” 
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“ That letter will keep the matter open,” thought Miss Firbank. 
“It will save Lord Helsham’s amour propre being wounded by a 
refusal ; and the possibilities I have shadowed forth of a happy 
termination of the whole affair will prevent his abandoning the 
pursuit as hopeless. He is evidently much in love, and the diffi- 
culties of his path will but quicken his passion.”’ 


From Lord Helsham to Miss Firbank :— 

“ GUARDS’ CLUB. 

‘* DEAR Miss FIRBANK, 

“To say that I was disappointed and grieved at getting 
your letter would be but to faintly convey to you my feelings at 
its receipt. Our recent interview made me hopeful of better 
things, and your bad news came as a crushing blow. 

“Now for the future: if Miss Keane really cares for Mr. 
Ainslie I have nothing more to say. I should be the last man in 
the world to have the least desire to come between two people 
who are attached to each other. Please ascertain this for me, or 
give me leave to ascertain it for myself from Miss Keane. I shall 
then know how to act, and whether to wait in the hope that 
somehow things may come right in the end, or to abandon the 
matter entirely. 

“You know how fond I am of your niece, and I am sure are 
well aware that there is nothing I would not do—that is to say 
nothing honourable—to win her regard and make her my wife. 
I must, as I have done throughout, leave matters in your hands, 
and will be guided as far as possible by what you tell me is 
the state of Miss Keane’s mind and feelings. 

“T am afraid that I have not expressed myself very well; but 
I hope, at any rate, that I have made my meaning sufficiently 
clear. 

“ Again thanking you for your kindness, 

“ Believe me, very sincerely yours, 
“ HELSHAM.” 


From Miss Keane to Mr. Ainslie :— 


“ GROSVENOR SQUARE, Friday. 

“My DEAREST PHILIP, 
“There is not much news to tell you, and I was going to say 
that, what little there is, is not of a particularly agreeable nature. 
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But, after all, I don’t see why I should say that. I have had an 
offer—now don’t be frightened!—from Lord Helsham. Not 
a direct proposal, but one made through Aunt Letty—a sort of 
tentative attack I will call it for want of a better phrase. 

“T think it is unnecessary to tell you what kind of answer I 
made, and that it would have been precisely the same from who- 
ever the offer had come. I love you too well to want to exchange 
you for anybody else. Beyond the worry of receiving and read- 
ing a long letter from my aunt urging Lord Helsham’s cause, and 
having an interview with her when she, of course, acted in a 
precisely similar way, I have had no bother or worry about the 
matter. And I think I have at last convinced Aunt Letty that 
it is quite useless to attempt to turn me from my purpose, which 
is to marry my Philip at the time we have arranged, and to let 
no one come between us. 

“T have bothered you about this because I think we ought to 
have no secrets from each other, and that you are entitled to know 
what has occurred. But please understand, Philip, that I have 
no wish to claim any credit for having acted in the only possible 
way in which a decent woman could have acted, and in the way 
towards which my affection and inclination pointed. Do come 
up to town again as soon as you can. I hate to be separated 
from you. 

‘“ Papa sends his kindest remembrances, and with love to your 
mother, 

“ Believe me, ever your own 
“ FLORENCE.” 


From Philip Ainslie to Florence Keane :— 


“My DARLING, 

“Thank you for your sweet letter. You acted just as I 
should have supposed that you would have done. I know that 
I am quite unworthy of affection such as yours, and I can only 
marvel at my good fortune at having won it. 

“ You see I was quite right about your aunt. If she could have 
stopped our marriage she would have done so. But I must try 
and not be angry with her, for after all I can easily understand 
her thinking that such a treasure as my Florence is far too 


valuable to be given into the charge of such a person as I. 
N.S. II. 9 
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“Tam counting the days that must elapse before our wedding 
and, like a schoolboy thinking of his holidays, am longing for the 
time to pass quickly. You may expect me in town again 
towards the end of next week. 

“Please give my kindest regards to your father, and with all 
my love, 

“ Believe me, your devoted and attached 
“ PHILIP.” 


From Miss Firbank to Lord Helsham :— 


“ DEAR LoRD HELSHAM, 


“T have just received your note. To say that I am flattered 
by the confidence you have thought well to repose in me, would 
be but faintly to convey my appreciation of the honour you 
have done me. Suffice it to say that your confidence has not 
been misplaced. 

“My own strong impression is that my niece has no real 
attachment for Mr. Ainslie. I believe that it is a mere passing 
fancy that will soon wear off, to be succeeded, I hope and pray, 
by a solid affection for yourself, a feeling that you are so well 
able to inspire—I had almost said command—by your personal 
qualities alone, to say nothing of your rank and position. 

“ Believe me, dear Lord Helsham, that all will yet come well. 
That is to say, if you will continue to exhibit that kindly patience 
which, par parenthése, my niece has no right to expect, and I am 
bound to add, does not deserve. But I know Florence’s disposi- 
tion thoroughly—have I not brought her up from a mere child ? 
—and I don’t in the least despair of making her see matters in 
the right light. 

“Take my advice, and let things remain as they are for a little 
longer. Don't call at Grosvenor Square, and in fact avoid 
Florence in every possible way. I will keep you aw courant 
with everything, and I think you may rely on hearing from me 
definitely in a very short space of time. 

“With kindest regards, 

“ Believe me, dear Lord Helsham, 
“ Ever sincerely yours, 


“LETITIA FIRBANK.” 
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XIX. 
SHOEBLACKS. 
By T. MACKAY. 


THE Great Exhibition of 1851 was about to bring thousands of 
foreigners into London. The French nation, it was credibly 
reported, was accustomed to have its boots brushed in Paris by 
street shoeblacks. Partly from a wish to give due hospitality to 
the boots of our foreign visitors, but also from a desire to find 
employment for our own boys, the bright idea of a shoeblack 
brigade entered the minds of three ingenious gentlemen as they 
were crossing Holborn on the 28th of November, 1850. Before 
the trio had crossed the street each of them had promised a 
subscription to the new society. Next day, before it was light, 
the scheme was formulated and printed on a little slip of paper 
containing only five lines. Such activity, as well as the admirable 
brevity of their appeal, deserved and won success. One of the 
three strangers, to use the language of the late Mr. G. P. R. James, 
was Mr. Macgregor, better known, perhaps, as Rob Roy. He has 
published in the Quarterly Record of the Ragged School Union, 
January 1878, a very pleasant and amusing account of the efforts of 
himself and his friends in starting the first shoeblack society in 
London. To this paper I am indebted for the thrilling incident 
above described, and for many other particulars contained in the 
present article. 

The Ragged School Shoeblack Society was soon thoroughly 
organized, and an open exhibition of shoe-blacking was given, 
amid much applause, in the Field Lane Ragged School Room on 
January 19th, 1851. During February, the committee, with 
great public spirit, allowed experiments to be made on the vile 
bodies of their own boots. The hour of the Shoeblack Brigade 
had come; further, the man alse appeared in the shape of a com- 
petent manager, who led the red-coated army with zeal and 
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success for nineteen years. Mr. Macgregor had the honour of 
being the first to have his boots blacked in a London street. 
This important event took place on March 31st, 1851, close to the 
National Gallery, at the corner now occupied by Mr. Watherston’s 
shop. A crowd collected, and the police, zealous as ever in the 
cause of the traffic of Trafalgar Square, ignominously bade the 
whole party move on. In other quarters, however, the red-coated 
regiment met with more success. They blacked the boots of a 
“fat-sided Englishman,” name unknown to fame, of a clerk, a 
milliner girl, a farmer, a gentleman, an apothecary, and last, but 
not least, of a peer; and from that hour the Shoeblack Brigade 
has been firmly established in London. 

Our exquisite French visitors appear to have brought over 
their own army of shoeblacks, thinking, perhaps, that we still 
lay steeped in barbarian ignorance of the art of boot-blacking. A 
pitched battle was fought in Hyde Park between the French and 
English boys. The English, such was the valour of our gallant 
neighbours, retired from the ground in good order. The French 
boys, being puffed up perhaps with undue pride, were before long 
voted a nuisance and moved on by the police. A native brigade 
took possession of the Exhibition, and contributed their share to 
make that great undertaking a success. 

Old ladies told them that they would all become Jord mayors. 

I may here state that there is no well authenticated instance of a 
shoeblack becoming Lord Mayor; but I believe that a searching 
inquiry into the antecedents of common councilmen might give 
interesting information. Idle boys laughed at them, foreigners 
gave them odd-looking coins, costermongers called them cardinals, 
half-crowns and sovereigns were given them in mistake, they 
brushed the boots of one-legged men; ladies feasted them, shop- 
keepers gave them dinners, they went in cab loads to clean five 
hundred boots in a hurry. Out of all these indignities, trials, and 
adventures the Shoeblack Brigade came scatheless and with 
flying colours. Nor did their success end here. They entered 
into a formal alliance with the police. They were put in an Act 
of Parliament by the great Sir George Cornwall Lewis, and they 
furnished the subject of a cartoon to the still greater Mr. Punch. 

We are glad to find that even in these early days when the 
stress of battle bore hard upon them, it was not all work and no 
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play. Mr. Macgregor’s narrative is full of allusions to junketings 
and gala days, donkey rides, and entertainments by their great 
exemplar and patron the Lord Mayor, and to more permanent 
forms of amusement in the shape of fife-and-drum bands and 
swimming clubs. 

The connection of the leaders of the brigade with the Ragged 
School Union made it certain that due attention would be paid to 
religious and elementary secular teaching. Further, on Wednesday 
evenings, we are told, they heard “an affectionate and interesting 
address from one of the committee.” Good gentlemen of the 
committee, affectionate Iam sure you always were; but interesting, 
on every Wednesday evening, for several years !—Are you quite 
sure? But honi soit qui mal y pense, even good Homer has been 
known to nod. 

We pass now, from the early history, to consider some of the 
statistics of the rise and growth of shoe-blacking. In 1851, there | 
was one society, containing thirty-six boys, who earned £650; 
in 1877, there were nine public societies (besides others of a 
private nature not enumerated), three hundred and eighty-five 
boys were employed; and in 1876 they earned £12,062. Ina 
recent edition of the “Classified List of Reformatory and Preven- 
tive Institutions” there appear to be seven shoeblack societies 
providing accommodation for nearly three hundred boys. Others 
are employed who do not live:at the Homes. 

The seven Institutions should perhaps be enumerated :— 








FOUNDED. pen poe UNIFORM. 
The East London Shoeblack Society | 1855 60 Blue guernsey. 
Islington and North London Shoe- 
black Brigade ° ° : . | 1857 50 Brown guernsey. 
North-West London . ‘ : . | 1855 45 Red ; black facings and 
checked cap. 
Ragged School Shoeblack “Societ y 
(Central) : 1851 45 Red jacket. 
South London Shoeblack Society . | 1854 | No home|} Red guernsey. 
Tower Hamlet Mission Shoeblack 
Society . i ° 1873 30 Red guernsey, with 
dark blue facings. 
West London Shoeblack Society .| 1857 53 Purple. 














The boys admitted to the Homes are of the homeless destitute 
or neglected class. When once admitted, “if they mean business 
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and are steady, they are in time put into situations, and are 
sure to get on; there is nothing to stop them.” Such is the 
re-assuring opinion of the very able manager of one of the 
largest societies. Many of those admitted are suffering from 
some physical infirmity; not a few are deaf and dumb or 
cripples; these are obliged to make the art of shoe-blacking 
the business of their life, but for the able-bodied shoe-blacking is 
only a temporary employment. The boys rise at an early hour, 
as becomes all persons who mean business; they make their own 
beds, and in some Homes roll up their kit in a military barrack 
fashion. They then have prayers and breakfast, and in due 
course of time turn out to their work. To each shoeblack is 
allotted a place where he is to take his stand for the day. For 
this he has to pay into the general exchequer acertain sum. This 
sum varies from 2d. to 1s. 6d. per diem. In some societies 
a fixed rent is paid, in others a certain proportion of the earnings 
is handed over to the manager ; but this last plan leads to false 
returns being given, and the fixed payment appears to be the 
better and more usual arrangement. The boys may take their 
dinner with them; but free trade in food seems generally to be 
allowed. In the evening they return, clean themselves, have 
their supper, and pay in their money to the manager. The 
manager uses his discretion, and in bad weather occasionally 
remits a portion of the charge. The boys, as they troop in to 
reckon with the manager, appear to be a very motley crew, and 
like the rest of mankind, are good, bad, and indifferent. Some 
of them have already had checkered careers. Here is one young 
scamp, who has been sent to Canada by some emigration society, 
and who after a week’s residence there is returned at the charges 
of another charitable agency. Nota bad boy, we are told, but 
mischievous beyond endurance. The next is a smart-looking 
lad, who is sure to get on. He is something of a dandy, and 
wears a ring on his grimy finger. Another is a good-natured 
young giant, of seventeen years. He has been two years in 
the army; but on an evil day got drunk, assaulted a sergeant, 
and was dismissed the service, a fine-looking athletic young 
fellow. Like most other people, under good influence he 
is tractable and steady, and next time will start with some 
useful if not pleasant experience. The manager has a pleasant 
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way with his boys, and seems to have their confidence and 
friendship. Over and above the rent of their stand, the boys 
are supposed to earn enough to pay for their food; and the 
Homes, as a rule, are self-supporting. There are savings banks in 
connection with the Homes, and considerable sums are deposited 
there by successful shoeblacks. After the business is concluded, 
the pleasure of the day begins. In some of the Homes the boys are 
expected to attend a night-school on three evenings in the week. 
On the other evenings books, newspapers, games, and gymnastics 
fill up the time, “and so,” as Mr. Pepys would say, “to bed.” 

Having disposed of the statistics and internal economy of the 
subject, we must now consider shoe-blacking as one of the fine 
arts, and follow some of the young artists to their stand. 

Their position is protected for them by the kind permission of 
the police, the railway companies, etc. The reader is, I hope, a 
patron of this black art. If not, let him, the first time his boots 
are muddy, or better still, if he has a pair of new boots, get a 
“shine” put on by a first-class artist.. Like all great men, the good 
shoeblack is affable and sometimes confidential. He will treat the 
efforts of the amateur home industry, which always fails to turn 
out new boots properly, with kindly condescension. If a Day & 
Martinite, he will speak with some scorn of other blacking in a 
tone that will carry conviction to every doubter. He is more 
amusing and entertaining than an Eastern barber; and he will 
make your boots shine as they never shone before. He must, 
however, be treated with due deference. I have known 
courageous men who would rather try to chaff a ’bus-driver than 
a shoeblack. When on their stand shoeblacks are very much 
their own masters. Reference is made to the occasional visits 
of a mysterious official called the Shoeblack Beadle. We do not 
know what uniform is worn by this august personage ; but we 
are sure that his presence lends dignity and efficiency to the 
operations of our young friends. 

The reader will be sorry to learn that shoe-blacking is not 
what it used to be. The times are evil. Private enterprise in 
shoe-blacking is bringing about over-competition. Thisis a pity, 
but we do not know how it is to be mended. Very lately we 
heard rather a hard case of a poor deformed man, who for long 
had eked out a living by shoe-blacking at a semi-suburban London 
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railway station. An enterprising philanthropic society obtained 
a concession from the company, and our poor friend was dis- 
established and disendowed. At the same time it is true that the 
discipline of the societies keeps the boys under proper control, 
the convenience of the public is met, and the order and decency of 
the streets is preserved. We have left ourselves but little space 
to speak of what is perhaps the most interesting part of our story, 
namely—the after-career of shoeblacks. Shoe-blacking, says the 
report of one of these societies, is not a good training ; it is inter- 
mittent and uncertain, and hence demoralizing to the character. It 
is a good test, however, for energy and responsibility ; but unsuit- 
able for a permanent occupation. It is desirable, therefore, as 
soon as possible to pass the boys on to other employment. In 
this the societies have been very successful. A large number find 
their way into the army and navy ; some get into situations, others 
save enough money to emigrate or are assisted to do so by the 
committee. Some poor boys seem to come into the world with a 
double dose of original sin, which defies all efforts to exorcise it. 
This must have been the case of a young Kaffir lad, who after a 
good deal of trouble got a situation as page-boy. He broke out 
into wild excesses at the expense of his master’s brandy bottle 
and vanished into chaos, Another boy, cursed with a diabolical 
temper, did very well for a time, got a situation in London, and 
saved as much as seventy pounds. He continued to visit the 
Home, but gradually got into bad habits. He came drunk one 
evening, and had to be turned out. His wrath was roused, and 
he told the manager, “I saved that seventy pounds to oblige you, 
and now I shall spend it to annoy you.” He unfortunately carried 
out his threat, and at the end of a year he was in rags. 

But on the whole, considering the class and antecedents of the 
boys who come into these Homes, a perusal of the “ Career Book,” 
and of the letters which the boys write to their old “ Home,” for 
so they term it, make one think well of human nature. As to 
the heights to which shoeblack boys have soared in after-life, 
Mr. Macgregor has one or two happy stories to tell. One is of a 
boy who now keeps his carriage in Toronto, like a first-class earl ; 
and we are glad to learn that he is not too proud to give his old 
friend Mr. Macgregor a drive. Another magnificent instance of 
a risen shoeblack is described as a handsome man, fashionably 
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dressed, the chief agent of a great company in New York. “My 
salary, sir,’ he says, “is five hundred per annum; and I have 
such a splendid wife.” 

But perhaps the pleasantest reading of all is to be found in the 
letters of the old boys who have gone out into the world. I 
have been privileged to see a series of letters from a young 
emigrant to Canada. They extend over several years, and are 
most interesting. The boy describes his passage, and the misery 
of landing in a new country; but soon plucks up courage, and 
gets to work with a comrade. He meets B., a poor-spirited boy, 
who wishes he was back “ greasing boots on the Coal Exchange.” 
He hopes his old chums at home will not be afraid to come out ; 
he is sure he could get work for some, whose names he gives. 
He knows they mean business. He becomes a protectionist, and 
says, “ Down with Free Trade.” He adds, “I am not a politician, 
and I may be wrong,”. thereby evincing a spirit of candour 
worthy of imitation in these days of party strife. One letter 
he writes, as he sits at three o’clock in the morning, watching 
the sick bed of a woman ; as he wishes to repay her for kindness 
to him when first he landed. He works for an Irishman, whose 
manners and customs he does not like. He is nearly burnt out 
by a forest fire, and at another time nearly frozen in a blizzard. 
When last we hear of him, he is fired with a desire to go to 
Colorado or California, where he hears there is no snow or frost, 
and where oranges and lemons grow all the year round; “and 
he feels to want to go there,’— 


“ To the island valley of Avilion, 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns, 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea,” 


There, in that happy paradise of shoeblacks, we must leave 
him, and hope that he will accomplish his ambition, which is to 
save enough money to come home and see his mother again. 

We could fill many pages with extracts from other letters, 
both humorous and pathetic, from soldiers and sailors, and from 
emigrants in all parts of the world. But the Editor forbids, and 
leaves but space to recommend again the Shoeblack Societies to 
the sympathy and encouragement of all who walk the muddy 
streets of London. T. MACKAY. 
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WELSH ROMANCE AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
By T. E. KEBBEL, 


HER Majesty’s visit to North Wales, which is announced for this 
month, will naturally awaken some additional interest in the 
Welsh people among such as are not already acquainted with their 
country, their manners, and their habits. Other circumstances as 
well bave combined to render Wales at this moment an object of 
general attention, and it may be therefore that the following 
reminiscences of North Wales, compiled from scattered notes taken 
on the spot, may be not unacceptable to the public. Some years 
ago we were invited to spend our autumn holiday in Anglesey, 
and before going on to the principal residence of our friend in 
that island, to stay for a day or two with one of his tenants 
in a much more picturesque part of it. On reaching our station 
—the name of which, to English ears, sounded more like roast 
goose than anything else—we found a dog-cart waiting for us; 
and a drive of two or three miles along a very hilly road 
gradually took us towards the upland district of the island, 
showing a good deal of wild and rocky country in the distance. 
Our host, who drove us pointed, with his whip to a roof just 
visible about a mile and a half away, easily recognized by the 
dark belt of trees through which it peeped, as our destina- 
tion; but, though he pointed to the left, we kept going to the 
right, which he explained by saying that before we left Anglesey 
we should know better than to suppose that the roads there 
were made to take travellers direct from place to place; on 
the contrary, they generally describe a horse-shoe, and that 
for no apparent reason. The sure-footed Irish horse brought us 
down a steep road cut in the rock, in places smoother than the 
London flags, and, passing “the little grey church on the windy 
hill,” we drove down the remains of an avenue to what had once 
been a fine old manor-house. 
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It lay in a little hollow, or rather half-way down the slope of 
a gentle declivity, surrounded by sycamore and ash trees of an 
unusual height and growth for Anglesey trees. The front had 
been partly re-built; but the back of it retained its picturesque — 
and ancient form. Gables and chimneys of all sizes huddled upon 
one another—windows up and down varying in height with the 
different staircases and landings—the old slate roof covered with 
moss and bright lichens, with the chequered shadow of a large 
elm tree falling across it, seen as we saw them in the calm 
September sunshine, formed a picture not easily forgotten. Owls 
built in the chimneys, and flitted among the tree tops at dusk. 
They snored frightfully at night. But we would not have missed 
them for a good deal; and the people at the house were super- 
stitiously attached to them. The interior of this old house was 
not all disappointing. The front door, of Anglesey oak, opened 
into a roughly flagged stone hall, ornamented with much carved 
woodwork, and leading to the principal staircase, of ancient blacx 
oak, with broad and shallow steps and carved and twisted 
banisters. Of these oak staircases, the house contained four. 
Formerly the front door had opened into a large houseplace and 
hall combined; but now there is a partition between them, 
whereon hangs the following story. 

Many years ago here lived the squire and his wife, the principal 
people in the neighbourhood. One evening a dispute arose, on 
what subject is not known; but the lady left the house in a rage, 
never, she said, to’ return, and she never did. But for nine long 
years that old oak door never moved on its hinges; it was set 
open by her husband’s orders, that whenever she might return 
she should find her home and her welcome awaiting her. What 
the old gentleman and his household must have suffered from the 
piercing winds which would sweep through the house gives one 
rheumatism to think of! At last he allowed an oaken division 
to be erected, so that the door could remain open without causing 
much discomfort to his household. It is a touching story of 
repentance or forgiveness (on his part), for as we do not know 
the cause of quarrel we cannot say which it was. One pictures 
the old man every night standing at the open door, gazing at 
the ridge of hill over which she will come if she comes at all, 
finally hoping that if not to-night, at least, to-morrow she will be 
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there; putting a larger log on the fire to last the night, giving 
a last look at the old horn lantern left burning to give her 
welcome, and perhaps falling asleep with “ To-morrow ” on his lips. 
She, who was the daughter of a bishop, returned to her father’s 
palace ; and, it is believed, remained there to the end of her days. 

In front of the old house is a large walled garden, once carefully 
laid out with paths and box-bordered flower-beds. There are 
traces of ancient bowers and groves of yew trees, mingling, as in 
most old-fashioned gardens, with the kitchen garden, where one 
can picture the old squire’s wife picking her lavender, and 
gathering her herbs for kitchen and medicinal purposes ; for she 
would have the doctoring of all the ailments for miles around, 
doctors here in those days being almost unknown, and even now 
the clergyman’s wife is the universal medical attendant, except 
in case of broken bones. 

The farmers’ families with whom we came in contact have great 
natural refinement; are extremely well educated and well read; 
their manners most easy, courteous, and pleasant; and the 
daughters are often very accomplished, particularly in music. 
Yet the farmer’s wife, sister, or daughter leads an active life ; is 
up before six in the morning; and on butter-making days even 
earlier than that. There are all the labourers’ breakfasts to be 
looked to; and they nearly all sleep and have their meals in the 
farmer’s house. 

One peculiar relic of primitive times might have been recorded 
by Homer. Itis the summonsto dinner. The first time we heard 
it we were sitting out of doors, when suddenly we were startled 
by a hollow, weird sound growing louder and louder with no 
pause, and, as it seemed, coming from nowhere in particular. It 
was something like a fog-horn; but we were too far from the coast 
to hear that: this noise might have been at our feet, or just above 
us on the hills, or possibly at some distance. At last came a 
pause; and as it began again on rather a shriller note we discovered 
the cause. A most un-nymphlike damsel, with wild locks tossing 
in the wind, the shortest of petticoats, and the stoutest of legs 
and boots, was blowing a huge sea-shell, the sound of which was 
heard from one end of the farm to the other. This is the primi- 
tive method which has been handed down from generation to 
generation. The shell is a perfectly natural instrument, the little 
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hollow from end to end forming the “horn.” It is not every one, 
however, who can perform upon it, as the ludicrous attempts of 
some of our party proved. Hospitality in Anglesey is boundless: 
tea and cake, and honey, cream ; and last, not least, “ crampogs ”— 
arich hot cake something like a small fritter ; appear five minutes 
after you call in any house, large or small, and, as none will be 
refused, it is advisable not to make more than three calls in one 
afternoon. , 

Wherever we went we were struck, not only with the spot- 
lessness of everything, whether in the farmhouses or labourers’ 
cottages, the polish of the old oak furniture, particularly the 
old oak dressers or cabinets, but also with the feeling for beauty 
and decoration, which seems almost universal. In the poorest 
cottages in Anglesey, where the floor is simply the rock upon 
which the cottage is built, 1 have seen a window perhaps only 
eight inches square; but it has its little valance and curtains 
of bright chintz, or clean muslin with ribbon loops and bows. 
One cottage, consisting literally of one room only, where a 
woman, her husband, and two children lived and slept, was 
as dainty and pretty in its way as a lady’s boudoir, or perhaps 
it were better to say as a child’s carefully kept doll’s house. 
Facing the door was a screen made by themselves covered with 
bits of bright oilcloth and scraps of pictures, a fringe of various 
bottles and bright horse-shoe in the centre. Opposite the door 
was the window, artistically draped with lace and pink ribbons. To 
the left, snug behind the screen, an old oak settle on either side, 
was the chimney corner. To the right, in a recess, were two beds 
with gay patchwork quilts; between these beds the dressing- 
table and looking-glass, each draped in print calico and white 
lace with sundry pin-trays, and even scent-bottles; in the wall 
by the side of each bed a window the size of a brick only, but 
each had its miniature valance and curtains tied up with gay 
ribbons. One could not help contrasting this with Lady Verney’s 
account of the peasant farmhouses in Auvergne, with their 
squalor and utter want of the least redeeming touch of taste 
or refinement. 

In so sheltered a corner and so suitable a soil we hoped to 
find legends and superstitions in abundance; nor were we 
altogether disappointed. In our host himself—a shrewd, well 
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educated, and eminently practical man—a struggle was often 
visible between the lingering traditions of his forefathers and 
the scepticism derived from extended knowledge of the world; 
but among the common people the old belief still flourished 
as vigorously as ever. The fairies still danced upon the hill- 
side, and the witch still inhabited the lonely cottage in the 
dark glen buried deep in hazels and alders. The old men upon 
the farm, said their master, could tell strange stories connected 
with the old smuggling times; and even now mysterious lights 
were seen at times to flit backwards and forwards in a disused 
churchyard. The very room under which we were sitting 
had once been a receptacle for prisoners. 

The story we liked to hear him tell best, I shall give as nearly 
as possible in his own words; and we have never really found out 
what was his own interpretation of it :— 

“T and my father and mother and my two sisters had been 
to tea at R , about a mile from here, and we started to 
walk home about one o’clock in the morning. It was a perfectly 
still night, so still that we could hear the cattle breathing in the 
fields. We all kept together, and had passed the vicarage house, 
and the iron gate which separates the stable-yard from the 
road, just opposite to another which leads into the adjoining 
fields, when all of a sudden, as it seemed close to us, there 
was a loud crash of falling stones and beams and slates. We all 
cried, ‘The gable of the old stable has fallen down!’ Scarcely 
had we uttered the words, when we heard the clatter of a 
horse's hoofs ringing sharply on the rocky road from the stable 
down towards the gate: he was flying for his life. We heard 
him snort as he cleared the first iron gate; we heard him gallop 
across the lane straight to the opposite one ; we noticed, in the 
absolute stillness of the night, the different sound of his hoofs 
as he crossed the dusty road ; we heard his spring as he prepared 
to clear the second gate; we all five of us remembered the clang 
and clink of his shoes against the topmost rail, his scream as he 
fell to the ground with a heavy thud, and the clank of the gate 
as it fell upon him; and as he lay groaning and struggling, my 
father and I rushed back to the gate to help him. We were on 
the spot in a moment, for, as I said, we were not twenty yards 
off—and what did we see? We saw the gate upright and 
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fastened, as it had been when we passed it barely four minutes 
before. ‘The horse is in the ditch, then, said my father. I got 
over the gate; again there was nothing to be seen, and not a 
sound to be heard. I think I was never out in so still a night. 
We came into the road again and listened,—not a sound! The 
moonlight was bright and clear, I can almost see now a little 
beetle which was slowly crossing the road. We looked at the 
stable; there was the old stone gable, not a stone displaced, 
not a slate fallen. We went to the door; it was fastened outside, 
and we opened it and went in,—there was nothing at all, no 
horse; no sign of one having been there. We walked on a little; 
and then suddenly a second time we heard the same groans 
and cries, and the kicking of the horse against the iron gate; 
again we ran back; again there was nothing to be seen; and, 
as before, the moment we reached that gate all noise ceased. 
We knocked at the vicarage door, and roused the inmates. We 
thought it strange, indeed, they were not out to see what had 
happened. But no, they had heard nothing. We got help, 
and searched all the neighbouring fields; but all in vain. There 
was nothing to be found: nobody else had heard the noise ; 
and no explanation of any kind has ever been suggested.” 

This story, told as it was told to us in deep earnest tones, but 
with the utmost simplicity and perfect freedom from any straining 
at effect, was certainly most effective ; and whatever the true 
cause of this remarkable auricular delusion, it deserves to be 
ranked among the-most extraordinary experiences of the kind 
which have ever been recorded. 

The witch of the neighbourhood I saw myself; being 
previously informed by a resident that she was “quite harm- 
less,” as he might have said that a particular kind of snake was 
harmless, implying, of course, that there were other witches who 
were not. Her hut lay hidden away in a little valley, so 
surrounded by copse-wood it would be difficult to find without 
a guide. A stream of beautiful water runs close by her door, 
and except for the black Anglesey cattle that strayed into her 
nook and often looked in at her very door—being only restrained 
from entering by the fact that their horns were too wide apart 
for the doorway—the little old woman has lived a life of 
perfect solitude for forty years. She seemed the most timid of 
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beings; and as we visited her under the wing of her friend, the 
vicar’s wife, who interpreted for us, she received us with the 
greatest courtesy, mingled with the curiosity of a savage. She 
examined the dress and ornaments of the ladies of the party 
with the greatest interest. She was very shy, and so terrified 
at the approach of strangers, that she nearly lost a small fortune 
in consequence. 

Some ten years ago a legacy of nearly a hundred pounds was 
left to her. After a long search for the right “ Bet Owen,” 
the lawyer was directed to the lonely cottage. He knocked at 
the door. In reply it was immediately barred. He spoke in 
English telling her he brought her money. The witch replied 
in Welsh telling him he was a thief and a murderer. He 
pushed again at the door. She dragged her bed, all the few 
things she had, against it, and held the siege so successfully the 
baffled lawyer had to retreat, and, returning with the vicar, 
who, like all the Welsh clergy, spoke Welsh fluently, gained 
entrance the second time, and greatly astonished the old woman 
with her good fortune. The poor old woman must now be 
over eighty; but her resolution to live for her remaining days 
in solitude, and to die in solitude, is unshaken. On Sunday, 
Bet appeared at church in her high Welsh hat and full bordered 
cap,—the only real Welsh hat we saw. She comes generally to 
church; but now and then goes to chapel. 

The chapels are numerous, and, as buildings, they are always 
hideous; their congregations are generally Calvinistic in their 
views; and we heard there has been so much progress in the 
Church in this neighbourhood of late years—so many ruined 
churches restored, and the services so much improved—that many 
who went to meeting because the Church service was not read in 
the vulgar tongue, now that they can hear it in Welsh, much 
prefer it. “We all wish well to the Church,” said a wealthy 
Dissenter to me. “ We should never have gone to chapel had 
the churches been what they are now;” and many divide their 
patronage equally between church and meeting, and are on the 
best of terms with their vicar. We heard a curious instance of 
Sabbatarianism from one clergyman :— 

A clergyman told me how, two or three years ago, a deputation 
from his parishioners came to him requesting the dismissal of the 
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best singer in his choir. When asked their reasons for such a 
demand, they acknowledged that the loss to the Church would be 
great; but they could prove, beyond dispute, that the man was 
morally unfit to be a member of the choir. “ Why, what had he 
done?” With some hesitation, as if unwilling to offend their 
pastor’s ears by mentioning such a crime, they replied, “Sir, he 
shaves on Sunday.” 

Though we did not see the fairies, we were introduced to a 
very old lady who had. Nobody, I was told, was allowed the 
privilege twice; and she had seen them when a little child, 
perhaps seventy years ago, as they danced on the green knoll, 
the ladies in white, the gentlemen in green, and two or three feet 
in height. She had no more doubt about it than that she saw 
the fields and trees outside of her own window. No more, I 
think, had the majority of the neighbours. 

Before leaving Anglesey, we visited Holyhead, a rather dirty 
little grey town; but, with its grand old church built upona rock, 
and used in olden times as a fortress, and its fine quay and 
harbour, well repaying a day’s visit. The Holyhead Mountain 
has been a welcome object to thousands of sea-sick travellers 
crossing the Channel; but few, probably, of these have cared to 
explore its recesses, or have familiarized themselves with the bold 
and varied range of cliffs stretching to the south-west, broken at 
intervals by the wild, fantastic shapes into which some great 
convulsion of the earth at times has thrown its huge crags, To 
any one approaching “the Head,” as it is called, from the interior 
of the island a magnificent prospect is presented. To the left lies 
the broad Atlantic and the Irish Channel, on which the afternoon 
sun pours down with blinding splendour. Between the road and 
the edge of the precipice, which here rises seven hundred feet 
above the sea, lies a broad slope, covered with short growing gorse 
and heather, and fringing the wide expanse of waters with a 
border of purple and gold. Far away in very clear weather, a 
distant dark grey line marks the Wicklow Mountains. The sides 
of the cliffs are rough and jagged, sometimes to those looking down 
upon them presenting the appearance of human forms. One such 
figure—apparently kneeling in an attitude of prayer on a flat stone 
covered with green moss or seaweed—is said to be St. Bridget 


herself, as she floated across the sea from Ireland. 
N.S. ID. 10 
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Following a path on the side of the mountain, we come to “a 
hundred winding steps” and more, cut in the rock, leading down 
to the island called the South Stack. On this stands the light- 
house bearing its name, whose welcome gleam is to be seen for 
thirty miles, half the whole distance across the Channel, and 
nearly opposite to another on the coast of Ireland. As the one 
wanes the other rises, so that ships, except in fog or storm, are 
never out of sight of land. Descending these steps, the South 
Stack is reached from the bottom of the cliff by a slight suspension 
bridge, and, ascending a few steps on the other side, we arrive at 
the lighthouse. A fine view is obtained from it of the coast we 
have already described. In bright sunshine its rocks are rich in 
colour and most fantastic in shape, and often a group catches the 
eye so good an imitation of ruinous buildings, it is difficult to 
believe the resemblance purely accidental. On the apex of a 
triangular rock, whose lines of strata are cut clear and clean as 
with a mason’s chisel, stands the model of a castle. Its towers, 
battlement, keep, all are there, requiring little help from the 
imagination. It is perfectly black, probably formed of lava; and 
it is thrown out in strong relief by the red sand rock behind it. 

On the South Stack there is just sufficient herbage to keep a 
few sheep, who browse fearlessly upon the edge of the precipices. 
Here also was, perhaps still is,a donkey, who reigned supreme 
upon his island home, and who once asserted his supremacy by a 
crime worthy to have been described by De Quincey himself. The 
donkey had some special tasks to execute on the rock, but his 
advancing years induced his employers to suppose that he would 
be thankful for a partner in his labours ; it was resolved to bring 
a pony. They were never more mistaken in their lives ; whether 
the donkey’s pride was wounded at being supposed to be past his 
prime—a feeling not peculiar to asses—or whether he was deter- 
mined to bear no brother near the throne, it is of course impossible 
to say. That he resented an intruder on his ancient solitary 
reign and his own peculiar pasture is beyond all doubt. We can 
imagine him watching the pony with some curiosity as he 
descended the opposite steps, and wondering how the devil he 
got there. But on his arrival on the island, where he was wel- 
comed with caresses, and even sugar, all doubt wasatanend. The 
lighthouse donkey could not fail to see that here was his successor, 
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whom his employers intended should be “ put in the way” of his 
work by himself, and as soon as this should be done, and the pony 
had obtained his footing, in more ways than one he himself would 
be superannuated, and perhaps put on short allowance, It did 
not take the donkey long to form his plan of action. Concealing 
all trace of the jealousy and rage that consumed him under a 
mask of amiable stupidity, he advanced to meet his rival in a 
friendly way, and appeared to lead him off to do the honours of 
the island. He led the pony about from side to side of the rock, 
as though warning him of its slippery ways and sheer descents. 
But as soon as he had acquired his confidence, he conducted 
him to the steepest side, probably assuring the stranger that the 
nearer the edge the sweeter the grass. Naturally the pony 
followed his example, and while thus engaged, the donkey was 
seen to take a long look at him, then stepping a little behind him, 
with one dexterous push he sent his would-be rival headlong into 
the sea. One look into the deep to satisfy himself that the 
hapless pony was beyond rescue, with one fling of his heels in the 
air and one triumphan: bray, he returned placidly up the slope, 
as though nothing particular had happened, and remains, we 
hope, “the permanent official” of the lighthouse whom no one 
dares to displace. : 
T. E, KEBBEL, 





















































































REMINISCENCES OF COTTON SECUNDUS. 


A FRESH CONTRIBUTION TO BIOGRAPHY. 
By J. M. BARRIPE. 


In taking up the quill to write the Reminiscences of my early 
years—namely, before I came to this school, me being now etat. 
fourteen—such is old Wilkins’s contempt for literary under- 
takings that I have to do all the writing in the dormitory, 
carrying the paper to it up my waistcoat. There is a lot 


-of new books in the school library all about Reminiscences of 


Men and Women they have known, and that was what set me 
on to write mine. The worst of it is the other chaps is writing 
theirs too, especially Cocky Moggridge, and he calls it Auto- 
biography because he can’t think how many s’s in Reminiscences. 
Cocky doesn’t have no Reminiscences of his own, so he gets men 
and women they have known from other chaps, them cramming 
him as they are keen to do, Tintinabulum Daly offering me 
sixpence and a catapult to say he killed a bear. This offer I 
rejected with noble indignation, everything in my Recollections 
being true, and it was particular cheeky of Tintinabulum to 
say he would give me the sixpence next term. 

Among the men and women I have known was Alexandrus 
Cotton, whom I recollect with much pleasure. Alexandrus was 
my brother, but he died off so quick it was hardly worth 
christening him. That is the farthest back recollection I can 
fish up, and I recall with regret being mad because there was 
a baby, namely, Alexandrus the aforesaid, me being young at 
the time and thinking it a disgrace. Of course I know now 
it couldn’t be helped, but I was wild with Billy Stalker for 
jeering at me, and when he said he would tell everybody in 
the street about there being a baby, I gave him one in the eye. 
Another of my acquaintances at this time was Katherine 
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Cotton, she being my sister, but two years younger, she being 
five to my seven, and we called her Kitty, as we do yet. My 
mother, who was one of the chief women I have known, liked 
to watch me and Kitty playing together from a window, but 
Kitty was hardly up to the mark to make a companion of, 
except when there was no other body. I have a reminiscence 
of rowing her for growing as tall as myself when she was 
unwell, and she let me try to squeeze her down a bit, Kitty 
always looking up to me as knowing what was best for her. 
The worst of Kitty was her being so religious, and spoiling 
everything by being frightened to do it ifit was bad. Of course 
she was right to be so fussy about what she did herself, girls 
brains being lighter than men’s, and so they need to be more 
careful; but she cried if I so much as flung a stone at a cat, 
so spoiling my pleasure. It shows that in my early years I was 
a nobler lad than common, that, though Kitty would have liked 
me to be as good on weekdays as on Sundays, I often let her 
go about with me like an equal, when nobody was looking. 
When anybody of the superior sex looked, I told her to walk 
on the other side of the street and pretend not to know me; but, 
such was her admiration for me that she couldn’t keep it dark, 
and so I often had to send her home. [I recollect a reminiscence 
of me and Billy having a fight, and Kitty running up and flinging 
her arms round me before I could tell her to stop it. Billy, 
of course, told everybody about it, and I raged at Kitty, being 
too young to understand that girls can’t help it. She went on 
about its being wicked to fight, just as if I wasn’t religious as. 
much as she was, only a man can’t be always thinking about it, 
he being the superior animal. To show I am religious, I shall 
inform the gentle reader about how I behaved at this school. 
last term, when young Green flung a boot at Ricketts for saying 
his prayers before going to bed. I cuffed young Green, and made. 
him say his prayers in the same way every night for a week, 
licking him when he tried to cut them short. 

We now return, with the reader’s kind permission, to Alex- 
andrus Cotton, about whom I have more reminiscences, The said 
Alexandrus was my only brother, and the reason the chaps 
at Wilkins’s call me Secundus is that there is another Cotton at 
the school. The first day after Alexandrus was born I hid in the 
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shed in the back garden, and wouldn’t go into the house, even 
to get my dinner. That was one of the only times Kitty had 
the cheek not to respect my feelings, she saying openly she 
wasn’t ashamed at there being a baby, and shaking me, as she 
tries to do now if I let on that I don’t think she’s pretty. 
My mother wanted me to go up and see Alexandrus, but I said 
I would’t go, and I kicked Jane when she tried to carry me. 
My father was for licking me, so I bolted to the shed again, and 
then—but I think this was a while afterwards—Jane said my 
mother was very unhappy because I wouldn’t go up to see 
Alexandrus. Kitty said my mother, who was a most interesting 
female, was nearly crying at my being so cruel, so I said I 
wouldn’t come up as long as Alexandrus was there, but to tell my 
mother I would go on loving her just the same. My next im- 
portant reminiscence is going up, because my father said to me 
men should be protectors to women in all afflict’ons, and I mind 
opening my mother’s bedroom door and going in. My mother 
was lying in her bed. My mother was the beautifullest lady 
that ever lived. Cocky Moggridge says in his reminiscences his 
mother was lovelier than mine, but he is a liar, and he never 
saw my mother, nor did I ever see his, so how could he know? 
Kitty was sitting at the window, pretending she was useful, as 
is the way of girls; and I knew where Alexandrus was, but I 
didn’t look at him, only kissing my mother to let her see I didn’t 
mind about him. That pleased her a lot, but she made me look 
at him, and so I did in the end, but I was rather wild at her, 
me never jhaving seen such a little one before. Kitty came 
hopping up to the bedside, and put her hand on him as cool as 
you like, and I was frightened my mother would want me to 
touch him too, but she only asked me what I thought of him, so 
I said I thought he was alright. Soon after that I went away, 
and I am glad I went to look at him now, though it was trying 
at the time, me always being a manly youth. 

It is with great regret I announce that Alexandrus soon died 
off. I also greatly regret not having kept a diary about my 
early years, there being a lot I forget, and the thing I have the 
most distinct reminiscence about at the time of the ill-fated 
Alexandrus’s decease is Kitty and me sitting in the library 
and the blinds drawn down. One day me and Kitty had 
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to go into the back parlour for a long time, and after that 
the blinds were all up again. Jane, about whom I will have 
reminiscences if there is time, would never speak to us about 
Alexandrus, but my mother spoke about him often, and for all he 
was so small she used to cry at the poor little beggar’s being 
defunct so quick. My father didn’t speak about him never, 
except once, when I asked him why the youth was called Alex- 
andrus, and he bit his lips, saying he was sorry he hadn’t gave 
him the Greek termination. 

Such is a reminiscence of my father, the which, now I’m not 
a kid, I see the value of, as showing he was a tip-top classic; but 
my first reminiscence of my father is, that he never knew 
whether he had a penny in his pocket till he felt to see. This 
also surprised Katherine Cotton a lot, and her and me often 
spoke about it in the shed. My chief reminiscences of my father 
come on after I was biggish, and so cannot be told in the sphere 
of this article; but I distinctly mind thinking he was heaps 
bigger when [ was young than | think he is now. He used to 
have a bigger beard, too; but, though he is not so long in the 
beard as I thought him, he is a father of considerable merit, and 
I have much pleasure in saying that I have always respected 
him, and do so still. 

My mother is the one I have most reminiscences about; but a 
lot of them are of a private nature, and especially about socks. 
Kitty read in a book that married people, like my father and 
mother, gets tired of one another, and runs away to America; 
but such was the respect that my father had for my mother that 
he never deserted her, and they like one another yet, except 
when my mother says my father is too careless about his clothes, 
just putting on an old coat, because there it is, though there is a 
new one in a drawer, and then he rows her so fearful that Kitty 
thinks he’ll be sure to desert her now. Of course, I was a little 
ass to think such things; but I was just a kid at the time, and now 
that I am oldish and understand women thoroughly, this about 
my father’s coats doesn’t astound me, such being the nature of 
a softer sex, and they can’t help it, therein being the inferior 

east, 

It isn’t much of a reminiscence to mind about my mother 
being ill, but it is better than nothing, and also makes another 
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reminiscence against Cocky Moggridge, him trying to have 
more than me, and, counting all the dogs his father had a 
reminiscence each. When my mother was ill my father sat 
a heap in her bedroom, reading out of books to her and also 
bringing her fruit, which I regret to say Kitty and me mostly 
ate, not knowing any better; and me, especially, being unusual 
quick in the swallow. My father carried my mother’s tray to 
her with her meals on it, because she liked him to do it better 
than Jane, her saying things tasted better out of his hands, 
but of course that was all jolly rot. The proper thing for men, 
however, with their powerfuller brains, is not to set on to a 
woman as they despise her, but just to pot away at her, unless 
she carries it too far, when it is necessary to go for her. A 
funny thing about my mother, which is a fairish reminiscence, 
is that sometimes when she was in the middle of laughing and 
talking, her face got white all at once, and she put her hand over 
her heart. Me and Kitty was frightened; but my father took 
her hands and whispered to her, and soon she got all right. 
Such is the ability of my father, who can do everything better 
than any other body, except lift hot plates, at which he is bad, 
and I expect that is why my mother married him. As long as 
she was unwell my father put on any coat she liked, but when 
she got better he took to rowing her again. 

Sometimes there is reminiscences inside other reminiscences, 
and it is perfectly fair to count them each a reminiscence by itself. 
A goodish lot was inside the one about my. mother being ill; 
and first I propose, with the reader’s gentle permission, to write 
a reminiscence of Mrs. Clay, whom I had the pleasure of meeting 
at our house on various occasions when my mother was ill, 
her coming and staying with us to look after the servants. 
This Mrs. Clay is also my Aunt Alice, and her clothes was grand 
in the extreme, but alas! I fear her interior is not up to the 
mark of her exterior. Me and Kitty didn’t like her before 
we ever saw her, and our reason was because we thought she 
had killed her husband, her being a widow, and we thought 
widows was people as killed their husbands. When she came 
to our house, Kitty was so frightened that she hid beneath the 
dining-room sofa, but I was bold beyond my years, and when 
she asked me what I thought of her, I said she looked old, and 
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I expected she would soon die. That was one thing that made 
her never appreciate my fine, noble qualities, which my mother 
is quicker at appreciating than any other body I know; and 
also there was other things, especially my reminiscence about 
my young friend Mr. Albert Clay. 

When Albert Clay was first intreduced to my attention, him 
being the son of Aunt Alice, he was the most contemptible little 
cur ever was seen, him being dressed in blue velvet, and having 
yellow curls all down his back. His mother bragged about his 
curls, but the only thing creditable to him was as he was 
ashamed of himself, and it perfectly amazed me to find a lad of 
seven years so like a girl. So innocent was he of the behaviour 
of manly youths, that he offered me twopence to let him see me 
eat a cake of soap, which I did like a shot. When Billy heard 
of this, he ate a tallow candle for a penny, and let a worm lie in his 
mouth a minute for a halfpenny. I told Albert what a poor ass he 
was to be like a girl, and he blubbered such a lot that I promised 
to make him mantier. One way I invented for him was the follow- 
ing. Albert was just good at one thing, and that was telling me 
stories at night. Him and me slept together in my room, so 
I invented a plan that would let him go on with his stories 
and also make him manlier at the same time. I shoved the 
washing-stand to the window, and when Albert hadn’t on 
nothing but his nightgown, I made him sit on the washstand, 
with his feet out the window. Then I got into my bed, and 
he sat there telling me stories, shivering a lot, for it was winter ; 
but I told him the colder the better, if he wanted to become a 
youth like me. This did Albert a heap of good, but one night 
his mother saw his feet sticking out at the window, and then 
in she comes with a bang to the room, making out that I was 
a cruel boy. 

I was so mad at her fussing, that it is touch-and-go me having 
any more reminiscences of Albert, for my plan was to leave him 
to play with Kitty. The contemptible little shaver, however, 
was very anxious to be manly as quick as I could make him it, 
and so me and Billy gave him another chance, taking him, for 
one thing, to a puddle and telling him to dance in it till his 
velvet clothes didn’t look so showy. Nevertheless, a superior 
reminiscence is about us cutting off his curls, for it didn’t much 
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matter how keen he was to be manly if he had these beastly 
things hanging down his back. We got Albert to ask his 
mother to get his curls cut off, but she was as wild as you like; 
saying me and Billy was jealous of his beautiful curls, which 
was just the biggest whopper she could tell. Next we raised 
sixpence between us (Billy only giving a halfpenny), and went 
to the barber’s, asking him to make Albert respectable, but when 
Albert blurts out that his mother didn’t know, he wouldn't cut 
off the curls, and told us to go and get her permission. Us not 
being such duffers as to try her again, we conducted Albert to the 
shed, and then Billy and me talked the thing over, us deciding 
that the only thing to do was to cut off the curls ourselves. 
Albert was all shaking, just as if he was to get a tooth drawn, 
but he said “ All right;” only he tried to back out of it when he 
saw we were to do it with a knife, not having scissors. The 
knife was Billy’s big one, with three blades, and a saw, and a 
thing for taking stones out of horses’ hoofs, and also a toothpick ; 
and I sat on Albert’s legs to keep him quiet while Billy sawed 
away at the curls. It took a long time to get them off, and they 
was cut a bit crooked, but at last we was finished. At first 
Albert had kicked a bit, but then he lay quiet, and when I got 
off his legs he just lay the same way. We pulled up his head, 
and then he all fell in a heap to the floor of the shed, frightening 
me and Billy fearful, for we thought he was dead, and no 
mistake. The first thing I thought to do was to get my father, 
but Billy wouldn’t do that, for he said Albert was dead sure 
enough, and if the policeman knew we did it he would hang us. 
Billy said our only chance was to dig a hole and bury Albert in 
it, so as nobody would know, and then we could pretend we 
wasn’t the boys he was walking with when he disappeared, to be 
seen no more. Another thing we thought about was to go slap 
off and be pirates, but I didn’t like to go without telling my 
mother, because she would be feared , and Billy then said it was 
no go. He was most agitated about what to do, when all at 
once Albert got better and spoke to us; but then we had to row 
him, for when he saw the curls on the floor of the shed he was 
terrified to go home, thinking his mother would lick him. He 
wanted to try to glue them on again, but of course that wouldn’t 
do; and in the end Billy and me conducted him to the edifice at 
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which his mother was residing, it being our house; and there 
was a regular shindy. Such was the unreasonableness of his 
mother that she couldn’t see it was all for the best, and she put 
Albert in the coal-cellar, where also she would have put me, only 
I withdrew and left her to her fate. 

I have a reminiscence showing my father was the politest man 
agoing. My Aunt Alice was a great one at baking cakes out of 
what was left over from our dessert, and she bragged about them 
no end, my father also saying they were excellent; but though 
he pretended he liked them he regular hated them, and instead 
of eating them he slipped them into his pockets, After she was 
out of the room he opened the window and flung them out as far 
as he could, and when I caught him at it he was wild, saying 
they were excellent cakes but didn’t agree with him. One day, 
though, after that, he had to eat one because she was looking, and 
that riled him so much that I heard him say to mother, fiercely, 
no wonder Aunt Alice’s husband thought it best to die. 

Rather a queer one was Katherine Cotton, saying Billy cut off 
Albert’s curls because she liked Albert best. Kitty was always 
thinking whether she liked a boy best, and I sometimes had to 
cuff her for thinking boys took up their heads about her. So I 
reproved her for her conceit in thinking Billy was susceptible to 
her nefarious designs, but it turned out she was right, both Albert 
and Billy wanting to marry her, though she is not the kind I 
would like to marry myself, me liking them bigger. After 
Albert’s curls was cut off she wouldn’t speak to Billy, and he 
was as low as you like, till one day he asks me for a loan of my 
sixpence. He said it was a most important thing he wanted it 
for, and so him and me got the sixpence out. It was in my 
money box, and I didn’t think I should be able to get it out, 
having tried before, but Billy knew a trick with a knife, and so 
we managed if. Great was my indignation when I discovered 
what Billy wanted to do with the money, him giving it to Albert if 
Albert promised to sell Kitty for it, and Albert did it slap away. 
I was very mad, and chiefly at it being my sixpence, me knowing 
I could have forced Kitty to take Billy without paying any- 
thing. I would like to have a reminiscence of Billy paying me 
that sixpence back, but I don’t have none, and though he says 
he has a reminiscence of it he made the reminiscence up. 
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My early years stops with me going to school, and also Billy 
and Albert with me, my father saying it was high time we was 
off, after he heard about Billy buying Kitty. I have a private 
reminiscence about my mother crying because I was going away ; 
but I said I would be a good man and a regular one for her to be 
proud of, never forgetting to change my flannels on Tuesdays, 
and that helped her to bear it, me being her only son and fond of 
her without letting on. 

Cocky Moggridge is writing away yet, and some of the chaps 
says he has four reminiscences more than I have, but if I put in 
all my little ones I would beat him easy, and if it’s true what 
Symons Tertius says, that Cocky has gone and stolen my 
reminiscences about Albert’s curls, putting it into his reminis- 
cences like as if it was his own, I'll give him it hot. 

J. M, BARRIE. 











EKECCLESIASTES. 


By A, N. MACNICOLL. 


WHATEVER differences of opinion there may be concerning the 
subject-matter of the Bible, no one denies that the books of which 
it is composed contain the loftiest historical record of spiritual 
aspiration and endeavour. ‘The literature of the Gentile nations 
presents us, it is true, with many types of noble character, and it 
may even be maintained that these are more various outside 
Judea than within it. But it was characteristic of the virtue 
of the great Greek or the great Roman to separate its possessor 
from his fellows. A Socrates or a Regulus stands self-centred and 
alone. The brave band of the Bible story, on the other hand, 
were united by a common spiritual aim. The splendid bead-roll 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews has no parallel in history. The 
Hebrew hero was, in a very special sense, the child of his nation’s 
past and the parent of its future. The generations of his people 
are linked together, and, with hand clasped in hand, and the 
light of hope upon their faces, we see them straining forward 
to some far-off goal. The city of God—that tantalizing mirage 
of visionary eyes, which see it glow and throb beneath the 
brightness of “a light which never was on sea or land,”— 
inflamed the heart of every pious Israelite. Through all changes 
of their national fortune, in exile or at rest, behind the chill 
and formless mists into which the rainbow glory of their dreams 
had melted, they chased the fugitive ideal; till at last they 
beheld it withdrawn into the inaccessible heavens. 

It is therefore with a shock of something more than surprise 
that we find proceeding from a people so enthusiastic, and in 
the very heart of a literature so inspired, a volume like 
Ecclesiastes, “It is,’ says M. Renan,* “as if a little essay of 


* « DP Ecclésiaste,” par E. Renan. 
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Voltaire had strayed in among the folios of a theological library.” 
The satire is pungent, as M. Renan’s satire always is, but the 
comparison is not quite accurate, as M. Renan’s comparisons 
Sometimes are not. For the book contains none of the mocking 
persiflage of Voltaire—nor is it tinged with the aggressive 
scepticism of the French encyclopedists. It is indeed not 
sceptical at all. Had it been so we may be sure that the grave 
and serious Rabbins, who disputed concerning its claim to a 
place in the sacred canon, would have decided to exclude it. 
But they felt that with all his strangeness, and in spite of his 
uncertain teaching, the author of Ecclesiastes was a God-fearing 
man — indeed, was none other, they believed, than Solomon 
himself. The book was certainly religious. Was not its sum 
and substance comprised in the conclusion that to fear God 
and keep His commandments is what every man should do? 
And upon this point later commentators have generally agreed— 
though on little else. The great conclusion might be expressed 
with the most convincing plainness, but it was reached by a 
pathway so tortuous and indirect that the drift of the book 
remained confessedly obscure, and it was therefore the duty 
of the commentator to explain its motive and object as well as 
to elucidate its parts. The commentaries on Ecclesiastes present 
one of the strangest pages in exegetical literature. Hebrew 
commentators from the Chaldee paraphrast to Ibn Ezra, and 
from Ibn Ezra to Herzfeld; Christian commentators from St. 
Gregory and St. Jerome to Pineda; scholarly students from 
Grotius to Ewald, Graetz and Renan—each has his own theory, 
his own elucidation, his own measure of contempt for previous 
expositions. And yet the book successfully defies them all. 
Its origin and aim are still obscure. A like obscurity hangs 
indeed over other portions of the sacred canon. The origin 
of Deuteronomy and the later prophecies of Isaiah is still debated 
in the schools. But the question of the authorship of these is 
unimportant ; for be they written when or by whom they may, 
they are based upon, and perpetuate the great prophetic tradition 
of the race. But this book of Ecclesiastes is so different—in 
many respects so alien: nameless, dateless. Who was the strange 
traveller over the same sea of life with ourselves, who has left 
us this little chart of his earthly voyaging from which we try, 
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perhaps vainly, to discover from what port he sailed and whither 
he was bound ? 

It seems at least tolerably certain that he was not Solomon. 
Luther, whose penetrating insight anticipated the conclusions 
of so much of the best of the later criticism, was of this opinion. 
“This book,” he says of Ecclesiastes, in his “ Tischreden,” “ wants 
more completeness, it is too abrupt. Solomon himself has not 
written the book of Ecclesiastes ; it was compiled by Sirach at 
the time of the Maccabees. It is like the Talmud, made up 
of many books, which perhaps belonged to the library of King 
Ptolemy Euergetes in Egypt.” This last suggestion is hardly 
trustworthy, but the Solomonic authorship is almost universally 
abandoned. The general consent of tradition ascribes the book, 
it is true, to Solomon; but then the discredited book of Wisdom 
has been accompanied by a similar guarantee. Ecclesiastes 
scarcely claims to have been written by the wise king. The 
words are the words of Koheleth (or Ecclesiastes), clearly a 
personification; and, in identifying Koheleth with Solomon, 
the author need not necessarily mean more than that Solomon 
was the typical embodiment of Koheleth. Who or what then 
was Koheleth? It is a most perplexing word. Some critics, 
as M. Renan, seem to think it a mere play upon words, according 
to one or other of the many fashions in which this practice was 
adopted in Hebrew literature. 

The word, however, without any great strain upon it, can be 
translated into the English equivalent “the gatherer,” “assembler” 
(feminine), from which our modern term of Ecclesiastes is derived. 
But who was “the gatherer,” “the callertogether” ?—surely Wisdom 
who is so personified elsewhere in the Scriptures—notably in the 
book of Proverbs. But, if Wisdom, personified in the feminine 
gender, be the real speaker throughout, surely we may regard 
it as probable that Solomon is merely introduced as the highest 
incarnation and embodiment of that wisdom with which he 
was so conspicuously endowed. Solomon was the Goethe of 
Hebrew history. Both these men had the same penetrating 
sagacity, the same omnivorous curiosity and widely varied 
culture, the same calm, regal wisdom; and, alas! the same 
tender weakness for a pretty face. It was natural that reflec- 
tions and observations, such as the author of Ecclesiastes wished 
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to utter, should be introduced as “the words of Koheleth, son 
of David, king in Jerusalem.” 

It does not indeed follow that the disguise was designed to 
be other than a transparent one. The veil is very thin. “I, 
Koheleth, was king cover Israel, in Jerusalem,’ is not the 
language of a reigning monarch. And hence arose the early 
legend, reproduced in the Chaldee paraphrase, that when Solomon, 
elated by prosperity, turned from the Lord, he was dethroned 
and banished. “When King Solomon was sitting upon the 
throne of his kingdom, his heart became very proud of his 
riches, and he transgressed the Word of God ; and he gathered 
many horses and chariots and riders, and he amassed much 
gold and silver, and he married from foreign nations: whereupon 
the anger of the Lord was kindled against him, and He sent 
to him Ashmodai, king of the demons, who drove him from 
the throne of his kingdom, and took away the ring from his 
hand, in order that he should roam and wander about in the 
world to reprove it; and he went about in the provincial 
towns and in the cities of the land of Israel, weeping and 
lamenting, and saying, ‘I am Koheleth, whose name was for- 
merly called Solomon, who was king over Israel in Jerusalem.’” 
Then, again, the picture presented in Kcclesiastes is not a pic- 
ture of the times when, in the words of the Hebrew chronicler, 
“Judah and Israel were many, as the sand which is by the 
sea in multitude, eating and drinking and making merry.” 
Rather we see violence and oppression, disorder and anarchy, 
a country ruled by little knights or feudal tyrants overtopping 
one another, concerning whom the writer could only say, 


“If thou seest the poor oppressed, and the perverting of justice and equity 
in the land, be not surprised at the matter. It is because the great ones are 
watched by the great ones, and above them are great ones still.”’ 

The language and style of the book point, too, in the opinion 
of Hebrew scholars, to its origin at a date not earlier than the 
Persian epoch of the national history. 

But, after all, it is but profitless labour to investigate these 
insoluble problems of date and authorship. The book is a 
product of the grey past; its instruction is in its living pages. 
What is it designed to teach us? what has it taught ? 

If agreement of opinion with regard to his aim be needed 
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to justify a teacher, then the author of Ecclesiastes is sadly 
lacking in his credentials. Of all the many students who have 
been fascinated by this book, and tempted to expound it, scarcely 
two are in substantial accord. 


“We are positively assured,’ says Dr. Ginsburg, “that the book contains 
the holy lamentations of Solomon; we are also told that it is a discussion 
between a refined sensualist or hot-headed worldling and a sober sage;... that 
Solomon makes known in it his repentance, that he wrote it when he was 
irreligions and sceptical.... It teaches us to despise the world with all its 
pleasures, and flee to monasteries; it shows that sensual gratifications are 
man’s greatest blessings upon earth. It is a treatise on the summum bonum ; 
it is a ‘chronicle of the lives of the kings of the house of David, from Solomon 
down to Zedekiah.’ Its object is to prove the immortality of the soul, and to 
deny a future existence.” 

Among these and a hundred like contradictions, poured forth 
between the days of St. Jerome and our own, how is it possible 
for us to arrive at a sound and safe understanding of the purport 
of our perplexing little essay ? 

It must be admitted that a careful perusal of Ecclesiastes 
puts an end to any wonder we might feel at the contradictions 
among its commentators. For the contradictions we find are 
in the structure of the homily itself. 

“Some parts and verses in it,” says Professor Graetz, truly, “ring out with 

such boisterous life, as if from a circle of epicurean revellers; and others 
again, so mournful and so fearful, like a Miserere from a cloister, or a Shakes- 
pearean dialogue betwixt grave-diggers.” * 
This is true—so true that I suspect no laborious verse-by-verse 
analysis will ever’ unlock for us the meaning of these sealed 
and enigmatic pages. We must change our attitude from the 
critical to the sympathetic, we must yield ourselves, if we can, 
to the sway of our author’s mood. Let us efface, if possible, 
from the tablet of our mind, all the impressions which time 
has printed there, all preconceptions of what Koheleth should 
say, all theories of his philosophy; let us give him a clean 
page on which to write what characters he please. 

The book opens with a prologue, which occupies eleven 
verses in our English translation. 


“Words of Koheleth, son of David, king in Jerusalem. Vanity of vanities,” 
Said Koheleth; “vanity of vanities; all is vanity. What profit does a man 





* “ Kohélet,” von Dr, H. Graetz. 
N.S. II. ll 
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secure from all the trouble he gives himself beneath the sun. A generation 
goes, a generation succeeds, but the earth continues for ever. The sun rises, 
the sun sets, then pantingly regains the point to rise again. Whistling first in 
the south, then veering to the north the wind turns, turns unceasingly—retracing 
eternally the circles it has described already. All streams flow into the sea, 
and the sea does not overflow; the place where the streams go to, thence they 
return again. All things are inexplicable—man cannot speak of them—the eye 
is not satisfied with seeing ; the ear is not satisfied with hearing. What has 
been will be ; what has happened will happen again. Nothing is new beneath 
the sun. If one says of something, ‘See, this is new,’ it hath been long ago, 
in the time of old, before us. The men of former times are not remembered 
by us; nor will the men of future times be remembered by those who follow 
them.” 


On such a world revolving thus in a vicious circle—redoubling 
perpetually on its own traces—Koheleth looks out with the 
eager curiosity and interest of the student. It strikes him, 
however, that if the course of the world is in itself so profitless, 
the acquisition of knowledge concerning it is only labour in 
vain and a feeding on the wind. “In much wisdom is much 
sadness, and multiplying knowledge is multiplying sorrow.” 

Koheleth turns next to the pursuit of pleasure. “I said to 
my heart, Come, now let me try thee with mirth; thou shalt 
see pleasure.” At the same time he pursues this experiment, 
without renouncing his intellectual aims. “I resolved, with 
my heart, to draw my body with pleasure; my mind guiding 
with wisdom.” It was not with him, observe, the abandoned 
licence of a hot-headed sensualist, but the philosophical experi- 
ment of a student in living, which, though it turned out badly, » 
called for neither contrition nor apology. But the end was 
the same. Pleasure was as futile as science. Vineyards and 
orchards, slaves and cattle in abundance, gold and silver, singing 
girls and concubines—vanity, vanity, and feeding upon wind. 

Up to this point Koheleth has prided himself on his wisdom— 
his intellectual superiority—even though he saw that the world 
was but a poor subject of study. 

The thought now comes. Is there any difference between the 
wise man and the fool? “I thought at first,” he says, “that 
the superiority of wisdom over folly was as the superiority of 
light over darkness.” But he finds on reflection that the same 
end is reserved for both, and so he asks himself: “ If the destiny 
which awaits me is the same as that of the fool, what profit 
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do I derive from my wisdom?” At this point his confidence 
in the worth of life—the dignity of working for impersonal 
ends—finally breaks down, and the paragraph terminates with 
the conclusion that there is nothing better for a man than to 
eat and drink, and let his soul enjoy the reward of his labour, 
because this cometh from God. 

But Koheleth is not hardened in his selfishness. With his 
head upon the velvet cushion of his philosophy, he cannot 
shut his ears to the wail of the world’s despair. If he does 
not respond to the cry for help, he must at least apologize for 
his neutrality. It is thus I explain the next section of the 
book, which is introduced abruptly with the words, “There 
is a fixed time for everything—everything under heaven has 
its hour.” All is immutably fixed. Man cannot alter it. He 
will only make mischief by his efforts to regenerate or improve. 


Therefore back, with you, to the old conclusion. 


“T saw again that there is only one good thing for a man, to enjoy himself 
and be happy as long as he lives. Yes, when a man eats, drinks, enjoys the 
pleasure of all his labour, it is a gift of God.” 


But when a man loses faith in an active beneficent justice, 
struggling in the affairs of the world, and seeking the co-opera- 
tion of men, he is not in the state of mind to arrive at, or to 
retain if he possess already, a belief in the re-vindications of 
a final judgment. 

The question has been greatly debated whether Koheleth 
believed in the doctrines of resurrection and judgment. At 
all events, the belief was not an indisputable postulate of his 
conscience, and at this point he allows it to fade from his 
mind. “What is man better than an animal?” he asks, All 
go to one place. Who knows that the spirit of a man goes 
up, whilst the spirit of a beast goes downward to the earth ? 
“So I was confirmed in the thought that there is nothing 
truly good for a man but to enjoy himself with the fruit of 
his labour.” 

With comparative calmness, then, he can look out on his 
troubled and distracted country. 

“T beheld the deeds of oppression wrought beneath the sun. Everywhere 
the oppressed in tears, and no one to comfort them; through all ‘the land 


suppliants pleading to be released from the hands of the oppressor, and no 
one to deliver them.” 
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Vanity again--a feeding upon wind. 

When we have proceeded to this point in our analysis of 
the book, we have received the full account of its philosophy. 
The succeeding chapters are filled with variations, and not 
new departures in thought. Koheleth’s conclusion is, that 
given life and the world as we find them, the wisest thing 
for a religious man to do, is, to enjoy himself as much as he 
can whilst his powers of enjoyment last. It is not unlawful 
enjoyment of which he speaks. He is, as we have seen, a 
profoundly religious man, referring everything to God. Licence 
and over-indulgence are to him as vain as dreams of the ideal. 
It is extremes that are to be avoided. 

This thought is repeated in the remaining sections of the 
book. To have an impersonal, an ideal, motive in life, even 
the paltriest ; this is the height of folly. The folly, for example, 
of the laying up of treasure by a man who has none to succeed 
him, is laid bare, as also the equal folly when there is an 
heir, whose character is necessarily unknown. A like reflection 
was heard among the Sabine hills, from the lips of the Roman 
Horace, so startingly like Koheleth in his literary mingling of 
devotion to God and the philosophy of Epicurus : 


* Cedes coemtis saltibus et domo 
Villa que, flavus quam Tiberis lavit 
Cedes, et extructis in altum 
Divitiis potietur heres.” 

It is also a mistake to be too religious. 

“Look well to thy feet when thou goest to the house of 
God. God is in heaven, and you are on earth, therefore let 
your words be few.” 

Respect God, and keep His commandments, but don’t dis- 
turb yourself about dreams and Divine visions which will end 
in nothing. 

If you see rapine and oppression in the provinces, don’t be 
surprised. You cannot relieve it, but you may observe that 
it is the effect of the feudal system. “It is because the lords 
have lords over them, and above these more lordly ones still.” 
And all, even the kings themselves, depend on the produce 
of the field. 


Then it isa mistake to be too good. Just and unjust perish 
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together. Do not be too righteous or you will be a ninny, but 
do not be too wicked or you may die before your time. The 
creat thing is, in clinging to one principle, not to part with the 
other, for the fear of God will get us out of all scrapes. 

Another mistake is to put any trust in woman. Renan says 
of Koheleth that he speaks too badly of women not to have liked 
them a great deal. “One man in a thousand I have found; but 
a woman among all that I have known—no not one.” 

Thus Koheleth runs on. He reviews and re-reviews human life, 
as the phantasmagoria passes before his eyes, and each recon- 
sideration of its problems confirms him in the conclusion. 

“Go thy way, eat thy bread with gladness, drink thy wine with a merry heart, 
since God prospers thy affairs ; and let thy garments be white, and let not perfumes 
be lacking on thy head. Enjoy life with the woman thou lovest all the days of 
thy vain life which God has given thee to accomplish beneath the sun. 

“ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the days 
of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes : 


but know that for all these things God will bring thee into judgment—so remember 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth, before the evil days arrive when nothing more 


can please.” 

Then follows the fine description of the slow loosening of “ the 
knot intrinsicate”” which binds the spirit to the flesh. “ Vanity 
of vanities,” said Koheleth; “all is vanity.” 

A short prologue concludes the book. It describes how 
Koheleth had acquired and used his treasures of wisdom, but 
it warns future readers not to imitate his: literary enterprises : 
“For the manufacture of books is endless, and much reading 
is a bodily fatigue.” 

Then comes the final conclusion :— 

“Fear God and keep His commandments—for this every man should do. For 


Gol will bring every work to the judgment appointed over every secret. thing, 
whether it be good or evil.” 


Considerable controversy has arisen concerning these closing 
sentences. It is maintained by many scholars that the state- 
ments they contain are so out of harmony with the general 
tenor of the book, that the whole of the last chapter must have 
been added by a later hand, with the design of justifying the 
orthodoxy of the original writer. I cannot myself see that 
there is a particle of evidence in favour of this conclusion. 
There is nothing in the style, language, or composition of these 
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last paragraphs to induce us to embrace it. Nor do I see that 
there is any antagonism between their teaching and the previous 
utterances of the writer. It is true that here Koheleth asserts 
the doctrine of a future Divine judgment, upon which he had 
previously thrown some doubt. But then, if I am right in 
supposing the whole book to be the expression of a mood,— 
perhaps a temporary mood of the author—the product of the 
heart and imagination rather than the intellect—what more 
likely than the introduction of such differences in the discussion 
of a doctrine to be apprehended only by the resolute grasp of 
faith. And then observe there is no drawing back from his 
established conclusion that the regulated enjoyment of life is 
the proper end of existence, although he may enforce this advice 
in the one case by the reflection that there is a final judgment 
on all excess, and in the other by the reflection that there may 
be nothing beyond the grave. No, from beginning to end the 
book seems to me consistent in its teaching. My difficulty is 
another one. I cannot bring myself to believe that the unknown 
author, with his clear insight and wide sympathetic feeling for 
the whole of human life, truly held the doctrine he has here 
with such merciless coldness set down. As Plato permitted the 
lie to governors in his ideal republic, so men of finest virtue 
allow themselves, sometimes, to dig, in half-cynical playfulness, 
among the foundations of noble conduct, so sure are they that 
the superstructure is planted on the irremovable rock. Amongst 
a nation of enthusiasts for the ideal, Koheleth might point with 
a teasing irony to the vanity of all supersensual aims; it by no 
means follows that he did not himself share them in his nobler 
moods. His very warning against striving with the resistless 
phalanges of fate, in the effort to anticipate the reign of eternal 
justice on the earth, implies that he had at least discerned that 
loftier scheme of life by which his own is measured,—that he had 
at least stood at the parting of the ways, if he did not follow 
to the battle. I do not find it hard to number him in thought 
among that fearless band who gathered round the noble father 
of the Maccabees in the limestone caverns of the Syrian highlands. 
And, if criticism allow me a date so recent, I like to picture him 
as one of the stateliest nobles of that strenuous age, the haughty 
lines of his aristocratic countenance softened into a pensive 
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Falkland-like grace, the smile still curling his lip which accom- 
panied the reflection that patriotic warfare is vanity and a 
feeding on the wind, even whilst he is belting his sword upon 
him to follow the Hammer of the Gentiles to Emmaus or 
Beth-horon. 

What has Koheleth to teach us? What lessons can he give us 
to justify his place in the Sacred Volume to which he is directly 
called by no Divine authoritative voice? Christ never mentions 
him. His Apostles are equally silent. For three centuries His 
Church followed their example. Wherein can Koheleth claim 
inspiration? Wherein is his work a true apocalypse, an unveiling 
of the secrets of men ? 

When we think of the painful gropings of saints and sages 
throughout one whole millennium and a half, in their vain search 
for the writer’s secret, it might well seem as if further study were 
profitless, and it were wiser to abandon Koheleth as hopelessly 
incomprehensible. And yet his secret is after all an open one. 
His philosophy, serious or ironical, sceptical or religious, as you 
please: what is it but the plan upon which ninety-nine out of 
every hundred Christians live, calmly recognized in words! The 
long failure to understand Ecclesiastes is part of the finest irony 
of history. In quiet, polite sentences, tinged with a humour 
half scornful and half sad, Koheleth enunciates. the creed of 
Christendom, and Christendom for fifteen hundred years has 
been asking in puzzled wonder what he means! Avoid extremes 
—fear God, but love yourself—reverence Christ, but do not imitate 
Him too closely—be ever religious, but shun always the ideal— 
has not this been, though unacknowledged, and does it not 
continue to be, the working hypothesis of Christian society ? 
And how few have courage to withstand it, and dare to frame 
their lives after a nobler model? How few discern any high 
ideal in religion, in politics, in commerce, in letters or in art, 
and choose to follow it when it leads them alone into the 
wilderness where the saviours of humanity must suffer to be 
strong? Generous impulses to achieve nobly and leave a record 
pure of all unworthy compliance with the hour, may stir young 
hearts. But “the years” which “bring the inevitable yoke” 
follow them hard and fast. Or ever they are aware, the evil 
days will be upon them when their souls will have no pleasure 
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in these things—the evil days, when from their comfortable 
houses in the cities of the plain they watch, with Ecclesiastes’ 
eyes, the westering sun redden the pure crests of those lonely 
mountains, across whose naked, storm-swept sides they tried, 
in their ardent youth, to get a little nearer to the stars. 

Ah, vanity, vanity! Does it not sound above the stir and 
tumult of high hopes within us like a foreboding cry ? 


A. N. MACNICOLL. 





































AT ODDS WITH DEATH. 


By G. COLMORE, 


I. 


I Am small and plain and fifty. I have always been small and 
plain, but I have not always been fifty. No, there was a time 
long ago, a time when I lived in the Fatherland, and had no 
thought of leaving my native country, when I was quite young— 
not more than seventeen. I was as plain then, though, as I am 
now; and, indeed, I think I must have been even plainer; for 
Frau Riemann, who came to see me when she was in England 
a short time ago, and who had not seen me since I was little 
more than a girl, told me I had improved. I was rather pleased 
at the time; but afterwards, when she had gone away, and I went 
with a little feeling of satisfaction to look at myself in the mirror 
over the mantelpiece, I was not pleased at all; for I thought, if 
I had improved since the days of my girlhood, how very ugly 
my girlhood’s face must have been. k 

But all that doés not matter now. It might have mattered 
once, perhaps; and indeed, if I had been pretty, and had been 
asked in marriage, no doubt the whole course of my life would 
have been different. But I never had a lover; none of the young 
men ever cared to talk to me or to be with me; and while I was 
still quite a girl, I knew that the happiness that came to the 
other girls would never come to me; although But, as I say, it 
is all over now, and does not matter; if there was any bitterness 
in those youthful days, the bitterness has passed away with the 
days themselves, and left the memory of them sweet; and now, 
as I grow old, I have no more troubles, nothing to vex or distress 
me ;—except only when thoughts of that awful time, fourteen 
years ago, come and terrify me with the mere recollections of what 





I passed through. They give me bad times still, those memories, 
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and in any case, for Kiitchen’s sake, I would 
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and will, I say, till I die, though Kiitchen says they will fade 
away gradually : but Kitchen does not know. I smile and nod 
my head when she assures me of my coming forgetfulness ; but 
in my heart I say, “ Doch nicht!” 

In one way it all happened because of Kitchen ; and yet, I 
suppose, if it was to happen, it would have happened anyhow ; 
Oh, I do not 
know! If I had to choose whether I would go through it all again, 
or whether Kiitchen should not have been born, [ do not know, I 
really do not know how I should decide. I love Kitchen with 
all my heart ; I would give my life willingly for hers; and yet— 
that time—that agony. Oh, God be praised, say I, that it is not 
left to us to choose ! 

Well, to get to the beginning of my sufferings, we must get to 
the beginning of Kitchen; and Kitchen began on this wise. 
When I was eighteen years old, my father married a second 
wife, and ten months after the marriage Kitchen came into the 
world and her mother went out of it—just as my mother had 
gone when I had come. My stepmother was a rather pretty, 
fair woman, weak in character as well as in constitution. She 
had blue eyes, and long straight hair, and what I used to think 
a very simpering mouth. But the mouth was not at all simper- 
ing that day she put the little new baby into my arms; it was 
only very pitiful and pleading as the faint, trembling voice said, 
“ Love her, Emilie.” I could not find voice to answer her; I felt 
very bad in my heart: but I think my poor stepmother under- 
stood that I meant to do my best, and her last look was up from 
the sleeping baby into my face. 

I became at once passionately fond of Kiitchen. I reflected 
in triumph that I was now as well off as any of my pretty friends, 
with their lovers, and their husbands, and their children who 
were often so tiresome and ill-behaved. I had the sweetest baby 
in the whole of Germany to be all mine—mine as much as if I 
had been its mother; and as the child began to learn to know 
me, to hold out its little arms to come to me, to smile when I 
lifted it out of its cot, my heart swelled with delight and grati- 
tude as I thought that here at last was somebody who did not 
think me ugly. 

All went well for a time, but by-and-by trouble came—trouble 
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for me and for Kiitchen. My father fell ill, and was not able to 
work, and his little store of savings had to be dipped into to 
keep the household going, and to pay the doctor’s bill. At last, 
after a year’s illness, he died, and when the funeral expenses and 
a few little debts here and there were paid, there was hardly any 
money left—only enough to last a week or two at most. What 
was to be done to earn bread for me and Kiitchen? I thought 
and thought, and at last I resolved to try and earn some money 
by teaching. People had often told me I was clever. I had 
always been sorrowful and angry when they said so, for I knew 
it was to console me for not being pretty, and I would much 
rather have been pretty than clever. But now I was glad. 
Cleverness was of more use to Kitchen than beauty would have 
been, for people were very pleased to have me to teach their 
children; and for many years I was able to support both myself 
and my little sister. We had very few new clothes, and we did 
not eat meat every day; but we had plenty of bread—at least 
Kitchen had—and our quiet life was a very happy one. By-and- 
by, however, as Kiitchen grew older, it was necessary that she 
should have better teaching than I could give her; and when she 
was fourteen years old, I made up my mind to send her as a 
pupil to a cousin of my mother’s, who had a large boarding-school 
in Dresden. After a little difficulty everything was arranged. 
I was to pay my cousin twenty-five pounds a year, and Kitchen, 
who was clever with her needle and very diligent, was to help 
with the darning-and mending, and to look after and teach some 
of the younger children. As for me, I resolved to go to England. 
I had heard that good German governesses were well paid in 
English families, and I hoped that besides earning enough to pay 
my sister’s school expenses I should be able to save some money 
towards making a home for her and me, where we might take 
some English girls to board and teach, and live and work together. 
But in the meantime Kiitchen and I must part. I will not speak 
of the parting, of the dreariness of our little room when I was 
left alone in it, of the loneliness of my long journey; I will only 
say that the sun did not shine the day I arrived in England, and 


that there was but one thought I dared to let myself think: 


Here will I earn money for Kiitchen. 
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II. 


A FRIEND of my father’s, who had relations living in London, 
had procured for me a good situation; I had to teach only two 
young ladies, and my salary was forty pounds a year. I stayed 
in this situation for two years and a half, and I was not 
unhappy. My pupils were well-disposed girls, and after they 
had become accustomed to my ugliness, they were, on the whole, 
kind to me. Their parents, too, treated me with consideration, 
for they were pleased with my teaching, and when I left I had 
a good recommendation. I had saved twenty-five pounds in 
the two years and a half—ten pounds in each year out of the 
fifteen that were left to me after paying for Kitchen; for, as I 
was not obliged to go away during the holidays, I had no 
expenses except my clothes, and I was accustomed to keep 
myself neat on very little. 

I went to my second situation after the summer holidays. 
The work was much harder than in the first one; the children 
were noisy and rough and rude; and I had very little time to 
rest and to write to Kitchen. Then my salary was less by ten 
pounds a year; but I was obliged to accept the situation, for, as 
they said at the agency office, my appearance was against me, 
and I knew that if I remained out of place I should have to 
spend some of my earnings; and that I dreaded to do. So I 
determined to make the best of it, and I tried to keep my heart 
strong. But the life of constant work was hard to me; I shrank 
more and more from the noise and the rude tricks of my pupils; 
and I felt sometimes as if I must give up the struggle and go 
back to Germany and to Kiitchen. But then Kitchen was 
doing so well, was becoming clever and accomplished; and if I 
could only struggle on for another year and a half, when she 
would be nearly nineteen, and when—so my cousin wrote to me— 
she would be competent to teach music to advanced pupils, I 
felt that my task would be fully accomplished. And Kitchen 
was happy. Our cousin was kind to her, valued her, and had 
even promised to take five pounds less for her board in the 
coming year, because of her great usefulness. So, I thought, if 
Kiitchen was happy, surely I could wait another eighteen 
months; and I tried hard to do my best. But my strength was 
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failing day by day. I could not eat; I could not sleep; and all 
kinds of fears and fancies came to torment me. By-and-by I 
noticed that the parents of my pupils began to look curiously at 
me. I knew that I did and said odd things; my poor head felt 
confused and strange; and now and again my memory failed me 
suddenly. I was too tired, though, to think much about myself, 
too weak, when I had a little time alone, to do anything but sit 
quite still, in a kind of stupor; I only longed for peace and 
quiet; and when at last, towards the end of January, I received 
notice to leave my situation in a week’s time, I hardly realized 
that a misfortune had befallen me; I merely thought that I 
should be able to rest. Half my quarter’s salary was paid me, 
and I removed to a room not far from my late employer’s house. 
There for two days I remained without going out, without 
writing or reading or sewing, without thinking almost; only 
drinking in the blissful quiet, and enjoying, half unconsciously, 
the perfect rest; and on the third day I began to get better. 
Then I knew that I must set about getting another situation ; 
and every day for a fortnight I was out from morning till night, 
going from one agency office to another, trying vainly, and at 
last despairingly, to get employment. But nobody would have 
me. My clothes were shabby, and I hesitated to spend any of 
my little store of money in buying new ones; my ill health made 
me look smaller and plainer than ever; and sometimes, when 
people asked me a great many questions, my memory seemed to 
go, and I could not answer them. 

I did not know what to do. My half-quarter’s salary was 
coming to an end, and if I once began to dip into my savings, I 
should be undoing part of the work of the past toilsome years. 
My lodging cost me five shillings a week: I resolved to give it 
up and to take a cheaper one, and I spent a whole day in 
wandering about London looking for a room. 

What a weary thing it is to walk about a large town seeking 
a place of shelter! I was faint and exhausted and utterly dis- 
heartened when, in a shabby little street, I made what I 
determined should be my last attempt that night to find a 
lodging. I had knocked at so many doors that day, I had made 
the same inquiry so often, and I had now little hope of finding 
a room at the low rent I wanted. “How much a week do you 
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want for your room?” I said to the woman wlio came to the 
door. “Half a crown,” she answered: it was the lowest rent I 
had heard of yet. “Could you let me have it for two shillings ? ” 
I asked timidly. “I would pay in advance.” The woman shook 
her head. No, half a crown was the price; but if I liked to take 
the room for a fortnight and pay in advance, she would let it for 
that time for four shillings and sixpence. I hesitated: four 
shillings and sixpence was a considerable sum to me, and I might 
not—I ardently hoped I might not—want the room for so long ; 
but then, on the other hand, if I did not get a situation soon—— 
Very well, I agreed, I would pay for a fortnight. So the bargain 
was concluded, and the next day I took my box and went into 
that terrible house. 


IIT. 


I DID not mind my new lodging at first, though the room was a 
bare, desolate place, with hardly a scrap of furniture in it, and 
though the woman was very disagreeable and refused to do anything 
for me,—attendance, she said, could not be expected with such 
a low rent: but I was out all day looking for a situation, and I 
was used to people being disagreeable; and for those first few 
days I was not frightened of her. It was not till after Oh, I 
crow faint and sick as I think of it, and I feel as if I could not 
go on and tell of all that dreadful time! And yet I have a sort 
of feeling that if I can once write it all down, it will, in a way, 
be less on my mind, and will cease to haunt me. So I will try, 
and I will do it thoroughly and slowly; I will not hurry over it, 
nor miss anything out; I will tell it all, bit by bit, just as it 
happened. 

Well, as I said, for the first few days I was not frightened. 
I was out early and home late, and in the evenings I wrote to 
Kiitchen. I wrote as hopefully as I could, but it was hard to 
write brightly when I felt so lonely and despondent; and one 
evening, when I found it very difficult to think of anything 
cheerful to say, I finished off my letter quickly and went out 
and posted it, fearing lest I should add something that might 
distress Kiitchen. When I came in again I did not know what 
to do. I was so used to my constant letter-writing that I missed 
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it, and could not settle down to read or to sew; and at last I 
thought I would look at my money, and see how much remained 
to me,—although I knew pretty well how much it would be, for 
I never spent a penny without saying to myself, “So much less 
to live on and to keep for Kiitchen.”” However, I unlocked my 
trunk, and took out the little box in which I kept my money, 
and the few trinkets that had belonged to my mother—articles 
of but little value ; a gold locket with a curl of my father’s hair 
in it, a ring, a silver pencil-case, and a little memorandum book 
with a silver clasp. I was looking at these things and at the 
little pile of sovereigns (twenty-eight there were), absorbed in 
dreaming of the past and planning for the future, when I was 
suddenly brought back to the present, to the wretched little 
room and my lonely life, by a slight noise behind me. I was 
sitting by the fireside, facing the window, and with my back to 
some folding-doors that shut off another room. They were 
locked, these doors, my landlady had told me, and the key was 
lost, and I had tried them once and found I could not open them. 
I don’t know why, but I did not move when I heard the noise ; 
I was not frightened ; I was only curious; and I sat perfectly still 
and listened to see if I should hear it again. Yes; I heard it 
again—a slight rustling, and then a sound like somebody breath- 
ing not far behind me. For a minute more I went on turning 
over my mother’s trinkets, holding them up, carelessly playing 
with them; and then, quite suddenly, I turned sharp round. 
No, I had not been deceived; the folding-doors were open, as I 
had thought they would be. The opening between them was 
not a wide one; it was small, only just big enough to admit 
a head; and a head was there, looking at me—my landlady’s 
head. For an instant our eyes met, and in that instant a strange 
terror seized me. I did not know why, and later on in the 
evening I could not account for it, but I was frightened as I met 
that woman’s gaze—terribly, sickeningly frightened. She hesi- 
tated a moment and then came into the room. “I was just 
coming to ask if you wanted anything,” she said. I knew she 
told a lie. Never since I had been in the house had she offered 
to do me the smallest service, never had she paid me the slightest 
attention, or concerned herself in any way about my comfort ; 
and why, if she had anything to say to me, should she come 
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stealing in behind my back, through a door which she had told 
me could not be opened? But I affected to believe her; I did 
not want her to know that I was frightened, and I did my utmost 
to keep my voice from trembling as I spoke to her. 

“T want nothing,” I said; “and—that door—you said it was 
locked.” : 

“So it was,” she answered coolly; “but I have just found the 
key.” And then she stood still, and looked at me, and at my 
open box. 

“Well, I want nothing,” I repeated ; and to that she replied 
that I need not be so proud; she meant no harm. And then she 
left me. 

Gradually, when I was left alone, my great terror vanished, 
and I was able to think. My first idea was to leave the house 
that very night, then and there ; to take with me only my precious 
little box, and to come back for my trunk in the morning, in 
broad daylight. That was what instinct told me to do. Ah! 
why did I not do it? But reason came and argued that I was 
weak and fanciful and foolish; that the woman, at worst, was 
only rude and prying, and that as I had paid in advance for 
another ten days’ lodging, it would be both wrong and ridiculous 
to give up my rooms merely because the state of my health 
disposed me to be frightened by trifles: and I listened to reason. 
Reason is very good, and is, in most cases, no doubt a true and 
right guide; but oh! my friends, when instinct speaks, and 
speaks strongly, listen; the voice you hear is the voice of 
Providence! One precaution I took: after that evening I never 
went out without taking my money with me; and every night 
I locked the door of my room, and to the handles of the folding- 
doors I hung bits of crockery, my scissors, and anything I thought 
would jingle, so that nobody could come in quite noiselessly. 

Two days went by, and gradually I became more tranquil, and 
ceased to start at every sound and to listen anxiously when the 
house was still. On the afternoon of the second day I returned 
home earlier than usual. The front door was left on the latch 
during the day, and I had only to turn the handle to let myself 
in. I was lighter of heart that afternoon than I had been for 
some time, for I had heard of a possible situation at last, and 
hope was beginning to revive in my heart. I was thinking of 
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my brightening prospects as [ enterel the house ; I had forgotten, 
for the time, my landlady and my fears; I had no thought, no 
warning, no faintest glimmering of suspicion that when I shut 
the front door behind me, I was shutting myself in to my fate. 
If I had but suspected, but ever so dimly suspected, what lay 
before me, I would have given all I possessed, all I hoped for, 
before I would have crossed that threshold; and when, hearing 
voices in my room, I paused upon the stairs, could I have 
discerned but a vague shadow of my coming suffering, I would 
have turned without a minute’s loss of time, have abandoned 
without a thought the few possessions in my wretched room, 
and fled away out of the house into the street, away and away 
for dear life. But I had no warning, and at first felt no mis- 
givings. Instead of trying to escape, I stood still and listened, 
surprised and curious. The voices were talking of me; I soon 
gathered as much as I[ stood half-way up the flight of stairs ; but 
I could not catch much that was said, and presently I stole 
cautiously and softly up to the half-open door of my room, and 
through the hinges looked: and listened. I knew then, at once, 


that I was in danger, in serious and imminent danger, and the 


sudden fear that beset me robbed me for a space of the power to 
move, and held me spellbound. Yes, I had been right—the 
voices were talking of me, of me and of my hardly earned money, 
my little gains, which they meant to take from me. There were 
three people in the room; my landlady, a man I had passed once 
or twice on the stairs and whom I supposed to be her husband, 
and another man whom I did not know—a young man with an 
animal-like, unintelligent face, and black coarse hair growing 
down nearly to the eyebrows. I shuddered as my eyes fell on 
him ; he looked so strong, so coarsely, brutally strong. 

“We must have it anyhow,” he said, as I gazed at him; “ with 
or without. We've had no luck for a long time, and it’s an 
easy job.” 

He intermingled his speech with words which were strange to 
me; oaths no doubt they were, but I do not know the English 
oaths of the common people; neither can I describe his manner 
of speaking, which made it difficult for me to understand what 
he said; still, his words terrified me. ‘ With or without.” With 


or without what? and what was the easy job ? 
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“ All right,” said the other man, “I’m game.” And then they 
both looked at the woman; and she nodded her head. For a 
moment they were all silent, and then the woman said, “ When?” 

Again there was a moment’s pause, and in that moment my 
fate was decided, for—I do not know how it happened—my 
umbrella fell from my hand with a crash upon the floor, and I 
knew that I was lost. Hitherto there had been a chance of 
escape, a possibility of creeping downstairs unheard, and getting 
out of the house; but now it was too late. The noise of my 
falling umbrella was distinctly heard, and at once the three 
inmates of my room turned towards the door; and, as they did 
so, a most extraordinary thing happened to me. Whether my 
long hard work, my continued ill-health, my mental] sufferings, 
and my present fear had affected the balance of my mind; 
whether the utter hopelessness of escape roused some dormant 
animal instinct in which impotent fury made shift to do the work 
of strength ; or whether the extreme of terror produces a frenzied 
courage to wrestle with despair, I do not know: I only know 
that my first vain impulse to flee was immediately followed by a 
strange, inexplicable feeling which I find it hard to describe. It 
was horror, hatred, fear, all in one, with an insane longing to 
terrify and startle; it was a delirium, an impulse of madness, a 
nightmare, in which defiance contended with dread ; and it urged 
me to rush towards my fate, instead of away from it. With a 
loud yell, I burst into the room, and then, with inarticulate cries, 
I rushed upon my enemies. I gloried in the dismay I created ; 
a fierce delight possessed me as the creatures I dreaded shrank 
back startled and afraid; a superhuman strength animated me, 
as I ran in my frenzy from one to another. It was a wonderful 
sensation, horrible and yet weirdly attractive, and, while it 
lasted, supremely powerful. But it did not last long. After a 
minute or two of breathless surprise, the people who frightened 
me so, and whom in my despairing madness I had in my turn 
frightened, recovered themselves. The first to do so was the 
young man who was a stranger to me—the most animal, the 
least impressionable of the three. He advanced towards me 
with clenched fist, and with a dark, threatening look on his 
heavy face; and then, all at once, suddenly, in a moment, just as 
it had sprung into being, my frantic excitement died out of me: 
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and I was once again the timid, shrinking little German gover- 
ness, defenceless, friendless, and alone. I sank into a chair, 
trembling, nerveless, exhausted, unable to take my eyes off 
that coarse, brutal face, cowering before the expected blow. But 
the blow did not come—then ; my landlady put her hand on the 
man’s arm. “ Not now, Jim,” she said. 

“She’s a mad woman,” said Jim sullenly, “a wild beast.” But 
he turned away from me. ‘Then the other man came forward 
and whispered to him. I could not hear what he said, but I 
caught the words “noise” and “street ;” and presently they all, 
the woman and the men, left the room, and I was alone. 

Alone, alive, uninjured ; but oh! the horror of that loneliness! 
the awful dread of approaching death in that consciousness of 
life! the quailing of the yet unharmed flesh before the fear of 
violence to come! I do not know how long I sat, stupefied by 
my great terror; but at last my power of reflection came back 
to me, and I set myself deliberately to plan a way of escape. 
But what way? The staircase was between me and liberty, and 
the staircase, I never doubted, would be watched. The window ? 
Ay, that was my only hope. I could not get out of it—it was 
too high to jump from, but I could make myself heard from it; 
I could call to the people in the street below; I could implore 
deliverance of that public, unknown and vast, that huge, in- 
determinate body of humanity, which would stand between me 
and three known, dreaded, clearly defined individuals. I rose 
from my chair, fortified by my purpose, sustained by a glimmering 
hope, animated, resolute, strong; and, as I made my first step 
towards the window, my landlady entered the room. The 
chance of escape gave me courage; I was able to speak, to strive 
with all my might to get one five minutes more to myself. 

“What do you want?” I said. “Leave my room. You have 
no right to enter it.” 

“| have come to shut up for the night,” was all the woman 
answered. 

She went over to the window, closed the shutters, barred and 
bolted them, and then proceeded to draw the curtains. Never 
till now had she performed for me a single act of service, never 
till now, when she cut off my one means of escape. . 

“ Leave the window!” I cried, as soon as I found voice to speak. 
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“T never have the shutters closed ; I do not want them; I will 
not have them!” 

“There is a good deal of noise in the street,” the woman 
answered, “and you are excited ; you will be the better of being 
quiet.” 

I could make no reply ; I stood still and silent as she crossed 
the room and passed out—not through the door by which she 
had entered, but through the folding-doors, into the next room ; 
there to wait, as I felt and knew, to wait and watch. “ Noise,” 
“street.” I had caught the words in the hurried whisper of the 
one man to the other, and I had wondered what they meant. 
Now I heard them again; and a quick intuition revealed to 
me their meaning. Not to keep the noise in the street from 
being heard in my room had the window been blocked and 
curtained, but to prevent any noise in the room being audible 
in the street. I knew it, I understood it all; this one service 
of my landlady’s was the beginning of the end. The certainty 
robbed me of all my courage and strength, stunned me, paralyzed 
me. 1 stood motionless by the hearth, my eyes fixed on 
the feeble flame in the grate, my mind but half conscious of 
the extremity of my situation. Then, hardly knowing why 
at first, I began to cry, not passionately or loudly, but gently, 
because it seemed so sad to die like this, away from the few 
friends I had, without another sight of Kitchen, without a chance 
of letting her know that I had striven for her and loved her 
to the end ; and, as I cried, I thought of the good God in heaven, 
and I fell on my knees and said “Our Father” in my own dear 
German tongue. For a long time I had said my prayers in 
English. We Germans have a great desire to learn foreign 
languages, and sometimes it carries us too far. I had resolved 
to learn as much English as I could; I had spoken English on 
every opportunity ; I had tried even to make myself think 
in English; and I had ended by praying in English. But now, 
in the hour of death, the agony of my heart found vent in the 
words of my native tongue, and the German prayer did me more 
good than the English had ever done; for oh! my friends, believe 
me, the dear God hears us best in the language we best understand. 

I said “ Our Father” through twice ; I could not think of any 
other way of praying, and the familiar words soothed me. Then, 
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as I still knelt on the hearthrug, I heard footsteps on the stairs, 
and I said in my heart, “It is here.” A moment after the door 
opened, and the two men came in; and at the same time the folding- 
doors parted, and behind them stood the woman. If I had not 
already guessed my fate, I should have known it then; there was 
murder in the face of those men; there was death in the woman’s 
eyes. I had not long to wait; the agony was short. I thank God 
that it was short, for it was very terrible, that agony of horror 
which convulsed me during the few moments of dread expectation. 
I suffered then all the bitterness, all the terror that death can bring ; 
but, as I said, the suffering did not last long; it was soon over. 
The smaller, older man came to me as I knelt, and seized my 
clasped hands. “Mad woman,” I think he said, but I cannot be 
quite sure of what was said at that time. Then the young man, 
the one I thought so cruel and so strong, came forward, some 
heavy, blunt instrument in his hand. A clear picture is 
imprinted on my brain: it is this. Before me kneels a man with 
a weak, cunning countenance and scanty red hair, who holds my 
hands, but does not look me in the face; behind him, a few yards 
off, is the figure of my landlady, with that sinister look of expecta- 
tion in her eyes; and standing over me, with uplifted arm, is 
the heavy form of the man whose brutal strength was to strike 
the life out of me—me, whose only crime was the possession 
of a paltry sum of money and a few worthless trinkets. The 
picture is a vivid one; I can see it now clearly as I saw it then ; 
but it was momentary, passing; it was blotted out in darkness 
almost as soon as it had started into life. Ishrank from the coming 
blow ; I saw the arm begin to descend ; I suffered a quick second 
of extreme agony: but I have no recollection of feeling the blow, 
no impression of suffering bodily pain; a complete blank 
immediately succeeded the picture I have described; and after 
the moment when the murderer prepared to strike, comes a space 
of darkness, which seems good to me, because in the darkness I 
neither saw nor felt. 


IV. 


I tH1nK I must have recovered consciousness very slowly and 
gradually, for it was some time before I remembered what had 
happened, and I imagined myself to be awaking first in my own 
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bed at home in Germany, then in the house of my first pupils, 
and finally in the wretched little chair bedstead I had slept in 
lately, before the recollection of what I had just passed through 
returned to me. Gradually, as I realized it all, extreme terror 
took possession of me, mingled with a kind of disappointment 
at finding I was still alive. What might be yet to come? What 
further agony might I have to endure? At the slightest move- 
ment, the faintest sound, what fresh horrors might not befall me ? 
I closed my eyes and lay quite still, hardly daring to breathe 
even, as quiet, as motionless as if I had been really dead. I do 
not know how long I Jay thus, without stirring or opening my 
eyes. There was dead silence around me; not a sound, not an 
echo of a sound. Where was I? Hardly in the room in 
which I had been murdered (for, in a curious unreasoning way, 
I still half thought I was dead); for there, all night long, one 
could hear from time to time noises in the street, and even 
the shutters and the curtains could not entirely shut them out. 
At last, the dead silence continuing, I ventured to open my eyes, 
and to try and form some idea of where I was. I was in a 
fairly large room; I could see well, because the moonlight was 
streaming into it, and (and this was the first thing I noticed) 
the light came in, not through any windows in the side of the 
room, but from the top. In the centre of the room the roof was 
higher, by about chree feet, than in the other parts; and in the 
woodwork, which connected the higher and lower parts, and by 
which the higher part was supported, were large panes of glass 
let in at frequent intervals. I did not know the plan of the 
house ; I had been into no room except that one dread one which 
had been my lodging ; and I could form no theory as to where 
I was. But, as returning consciousness grew fuller, the power of 
reflection returned, and with it came the longing, desperate, 
agonizing, to escape. I moved my hand, then my arm; I half 
raised myself. I could move, though I felt stiff and bruised ; but 
how my heart beat at the faint sound of my own movement! how 
I sank back terrified at the thought that the sound might be 
overheard, and that those faces might close round me again, that 
vivid picture take bodily form once more! No; silence dead 
and absolute. I passed my hand across my forehead to clear my 
troubled brain; there was something cold and damp that matted 
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my hair and oozed down from it in streaks; it was a moment or 
two before I understood what it was—blood, half dried, thicken- 
ing, and clammy. Once more I raised myself on my elbow; then 
I sat up; then I prepared to rise to my feet: then suddenly and 
quickly I sank back again upon the floor and closed my eyes, and 
summoned all my self-command and all my force of will to feign 
unconsciousness ; for, in that instant of rising, I had caught the 
sound of approaching footsteps, and I felt, rather than thought, 
that I was once more face to face with death. The footsteps 
came nearer ; they paused at the door; the door was opened, and 
some one entered; a man, I felt sure, for the step was a heavy one. 
He came to where I lay, and bent over me—not quite close to my 
face, for I could not feel his breath upon me, though it came 
thick and fast; and hardly a minute passed before he moved 
away again. It is not good, I suppose, to look upon a murdered 
corpse—least of all to the murderer. I half opened my eyes as 
he moved away; I could not keep them closed; I felt that I 
must look and see who was in the room. Yes, I was right; it 
was the man who had struck me senseless—dead as he had 
thought. Presently, as I still looked, the woman came in, and 
then I closed my eyes again. ‘“'Tom wants you,” she said ; “he 
says he doubts it ain’t deep enough.” The man answered, with 
one of those oaths he used so much, that Tom was a fool; but he 
went out of the room, the woman following him and leaving the 
door open. 

Now was my time, my only time, my one solitary chance of 
escape, if chance there were at all. Quickly I rose; quickly and 
softly I stole to the door and looked out. Near me, on the left, 
were the stairs leading to the kitchen; facing me, at the end 
of the passage into which I looked, was the street door. The 
room I was in had been evidently built out at the back of the 
house; I remembered now seeing its closed door each day as 
I had come in. A candle gave a dim light to the passage, and 
flickered as though in a draught; a faint sound came up from 
below ; otherwise all was still. I left the room and crept along the 
passage to the front door. Only a piece of wood between me and > 
the street, between me and safety: but that piece of wood was 
barred and bolted ; and the top bolt was too high for me to reach. 
I was cut off then, utterly cut off from escape: there was no 
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time to drag up to the door the chair on which the candlestick 
was standing, for already on the stone staircase leading to the 
kitchen I heard the footsteps of the woman ; and my heart sank, 
my limbs trembled, as I looked round, back towards the room 
I had left, and then up the stairs. Now I saw why the candle 
flickered; the window half-way up the staircase was open. 
Through it I saw the sky bright with stars ; towards it I turned, 
as towards my only hope of salvation. I did not hesitate ; 
I had not time to think; for the woman’s footsteps were very 
distinct now, and I knew I had but an instant before the 
discovery of my flight. Up the stairs then, as swiftly and 
noiselessly as possible, and out of the window on to a kind 
of platform, leaded, and with an oblong erection in the middle. 
I guessed at once where 1 was—on the roof of the room I had 
just left; and before me was a large graveyard, one of those 
disused graveyards, of which, I am told, there are still many in 
London. The tombstones were all white and distinct in the 
moonlight, and I remember thinking they looked like so many 
sheets of note-paper standing upright; and the fancy came to me 
that perhaps the dead came out of their graves in the stillness of 
the night, and wrote on these headstones messages to the living. 
I thought this in the midst of my terror; I thought this as 
I crept round the raised part of the roof and looked over the 
parapet to see what height 1 was from the ground. Then 
quickly I shrank back; for just below me, digging a hole in the 
ground, were the two men I was trying to escape from. I knew 
at once what the hole was for ; I knew it was to be my grave— 
the “it” which the woman had said Tom had thought not deep 
enough. I fell upon my hands and knees. What could I do 
now ? I dared not go back—lI could not go‘forward. Thank God 
for the deep black shadows that wait upon the bright moonlight ! 
Thank God for having made me so small and slight! I crept to 
that part of the raised roof which lay in darkness, and pressing 
myself close against it, lay down at full length and waited. By 
raising my head I could look through the panes of glass into the 
room below: I did so, and saw the woman hurrying from side to 
side, peering into the corners where the shadows fell, and behind 
the one or two pieces of furniture. Then she went out of the 
room ; and I put my head down and lay very still. 
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The length of the roof ran parallel with the back of the house, 
and the breadth, of course, at right angles to it. The staircase 
window was much nearer one end of the roof than the other, so 
that a person coming out of the window could see along one end 
and down one side, the other end and side being hidden. It was 
fortunately the end that could not be seen from the window that 
was in shadow, and here I lay, waiting for the woman to come 
and give the alarm cf my escape. I had not to wait long; only 
a minute elapsed between her disappearance from the room below 
and the sound of her footsteps on the leads—very quick footsteps, 
that went at once to the side of the roof facing the churchyard. 
“Jim, Tom!” the woman called, in a hoarse whisper, as if fearful 
of being overheard by others than those to whom she spoke. 
“Come, come quick; she’s gone!” She could not make the men 
hear, and presently she went down the ladder into the churchyard. 
I heard some oaths, some exclamations, some warnings of “ hush!” 
and then I could catch nothing but a confused murmur of 
whispering voices. I dared not move, I dared not rise and rush 
back into the house, for each moment I seemed to hear a step 
upon the ladder, each moment I expected to see one of those 
sinister faces appear above the parapet; and I knew that a 
certain space of time was necessary to my escape; I remembered 
that the street door was barred and locked. I waited, listening, 
and then on my hands and knees I crept softly, stealthily towards 
the edge of the roof. I raised my head and looked over. The 
two men and the woman were standing huddled together a few 
paces from the ladder. Only one of the faces was turned towards 
me; it was white; there was fear upon it. I caught the words, 
“ Fool—must be in the house;” and then the face was blotted 
out, for a cloud came over the moon. I stood up in the darkness; 
placed my hands upon the ladder; then with all my strength, 
with more than my common strength, I pulled. It moved; yes, 
the ladder moved—upwards—towards me ; but the weight of it 
was almost more than I could bear ; and what a grinding noise it 
made against the parapet, what a rustling past the bushes! I 
heard a startled, stifled cry, and a sudden movement in the group 
below ; I still pulled desperately. I felt that my strength was 
not great enough, yet still I pulled; but in another instant I 
knew that further striving was useless ; for the ladder moved not 
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at all—it descended—it was pulled from below: and at that 
moment the cloud passed away from the moon. Then once again 
I looked upon those three terrible, upturned faces, and once again 
death glared at me from out those savage, sullen eyes; then with 
all my despairing, passionate, failing strength I pushed the ladder 
away from me, out from the parapet, as far as I could, and the 
man who held it relaxed his hold as it tottered and fell backwards 
amongst the tombstones. I heard the sound of its fall, and I 
heard the sound of a great wild cry of agony—a cry that must 
have come from my own lips, though I knew not that I uttered 
it, and though the voice was all unlike the voice that I knew as 
my own. Sometimes, when I am alone in darkness, I hear that 
cry again, and it is always strange as well as terrible to me. 

I do not know how I got through the window and down the 
stairs; I only know that I was in the hall, that I hurled the 
candle from the chair, that I dragged the chair to the door, and 
that with hands that fought and pulled and tore like the claws 
of some wild, struggling animal, I strove by the moon’s white 
light to undo the bolts and chains. At last, at last, I am free— 
almost free; but will the key never turn—this one, last mocking 
link in the chain that binds me? There is a sound somewhere, 
an inarticulate cry. I turn, while my hands still work, and see 
the woman coming through the window, her form showing clear 
against the bright sky beyond. She is on the little landing, she 
begins to descend ; and still I struggle with the key. She is half- 
way down the stairs; I feel her exultation; and still my poor 
hands fight and strive in vain. She is very near; her murderous 
hands are stretched out to clutch me; almost her grasp is laid 
upon my arm: but by one little, blessed instant she is too late, 
by one hair-breadth of space she fails to reach me; for the key, the 
pitiful, merciful key has turned at last, and the way is open, and 
I have passed out into the dear outside world, with the bright 
sky above me, and new, sudden, wondrous strength to speed my feet. 

I banged the door behind me, and fled without pause through 
the midnight streets; I seemed to have wings to bear me 
onwards; I was unconscious of fatigue. And I had no care as 
to whither I went, I had no thought as to what I meant to do; 
I only knew that behind me was the agony of death; I only felt 
that I must go on and on and on. 
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I REMEMBER running thus, without pause or thought, and it seems 
to me, in looking back, that my flight lasted for many years; but 
I have no clear recollection how and when it ended; I have 
nothing but a vague impression of being stopped and held in 
strong arms, from which I struggled vainly to escape; and then 
of seeing people about me, and being in a room again—a room 
with a horrid barred window. I hated those bars; I thought I 
was going to be murdered again, and that they would cut off all 
way of escape; and often and often I tried to tear them down. 
I shook all over, too, and tried to hide myself every time the 
door was opened, for I constantly expected to see my enemies 
come in: and I never could be sure of trusting anybody, for people 
who at first looked quite different to those I dreaded to see, seemed 
to change and become like them suddenly ; and I would not look 
at or speak to any one if I could help it, feeling sure that my 
murderers had found me out, and came in various disguises, 
pretending to be my friends, till they should find another oppor- 
tunity of killing me. But after a long time my enemies did not 
come so often, and the people about me remained themselves, and 
their faces did not change into those dreadful ones I shrank from. 
And there was one face I gradually grew to like and look for: 
it belonged to a woman, and she came every day, and stayed 
with me a long time, and smiled at me and soothed me. I would 
not look at her at first, but bit by bit I ceased to be afraid of 
her; and one day, when she was sitting by me, all of a sudden 
I thought of Kitchen. I had not thought of her for such a long 
time, never since I had left that awful house and fled through 
the streets ; I had forgotten all about her; I had not remembered 
that there was such a person in the world. Now the thought of 
her, coming suddenly, was like a great flash of light, and it was 
more than I could bear. I began to cry, and I think I cried for 
a very long time, with great sobs and a great pain at my heart. 
But the pain, bit by bit, was eased; and it was as if thick clouds 
of darkuess floated away as the tears fell down; and by-and-by 
a great peaceful happiness awoke within me: for gradually, as 
the light shone in upon my mind, I felt that the face which, in 
spite of its sweetness, had been strange to me was no longer 
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strange, but only sweet ; I knew that the eyes, patient and watch- 
ful, were the dear, loved eyes that I had longed to look into; 
and the last tears that I shed were tears of joy and gratitude as 
I laid my own poor, ugly, care-marked face against the face of 
Kiitchen. 

I need not tell all the story of how Kitchen had found me. 
I need not tell of her surprise when she had no answer to her 
letter telling me that she was engaged to an English relation of 
our cousin’s; how surprise had become alarm, and alarm had 
changed to grief and terror; how her lover had persuaded her 
at once to become his wife, so that she might the more easily 
come with him to England and look for me till she found me; 
how, after patient and unceasing search, she had traced me ; and 
how, day by day, she had persevered in her efforts to bring back 
the light into my darkness. Nor need I tell how she brought 
me to my present happy home, nor of the kindness of her English 
husband, nor of the love and care that surrounds me. My story 
is done; nothing terrible happens to me now; and if I were to 
tell of my present life, it would sound only dull and common- 
place. 

I live in this big London, where there is so much that is bad 
and so much that is good ; so much misery and crime and death, 
so much life and love and self-sacrifice. Your London is very 
big, far bigger than any of our German towns, and I like it to be 
big; for its size enables me to live in peace. I can drive and 
walk with Kiitchen and her children, and I can visit friends and 
see much that is interesting in your great city; and all this can 
I do without strengthening those memories which I strive to kill. 
And I could not do it if the town were not so big that it is like 
several towns, if the different parts of it were not all so distinct 
and so large—oh no, I could not do it: for even now, after all 
these years, after all the love and care and happiness that has 
been showered upon me, there is a part of London into which, 


nay, even near to which, I dare not go. 
G. COLMORE. 

































WHAT THE PIT SAYS. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 


VIIt. 
A “SUMMER SNAP” COMPANY, 


EVERYBODY may not know what a “summer snap” company is. 
It was once described to me by a comedian, who had been in 
America, as a company that is here to-day and gone to-morrow, 
“Gone where?” I asked. “Ah,” he said, “that is just it.” 

In summer there are comparatively few companies on the 
road, and it is no uncommon thing for disbanded players of the 
poorer class to form a “snap,” and go into the small provincial 
towns and villages. They usually share, so that if they come 
suddenly to grief they suffer equally. It was such a tiny com- 
pany that I saw in a Scotch village the other night. What 
attracted me was, not the play (a local drama), but the bill, 
which read thus :— 


COMBINED DRAMATIC COMPANY? 
ENORMOUS SUCCESS ?? 
‘HOUSE CROWDED NIGHTLY??? 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN???? 


The man at the door explained the situation tome. There was 
a bootmaker in the village selling off prior to going to America, 
and his bills used up all the printer’s notes of exclamation. 
Thus the company were handicapped; but they. did the best 
they could. And I reflected that, if notes of interrogation were in 
commoner use in the London theatres, art might suffer, but truth 
would more prevail. For instance— 


“HER FAREWELL PERFORMANCES?” 
or, 
“THE SUCCESS OF THE LONDON SEASON ??” 
or, 


“HUNDREDS UNABLE TO OBTAIN ADMISSION???” 
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The Combined Dramatic Company’s performance was given 
in a public hall, the entrance to which was along a “close,” and 
then up an outside stair. The fashionable seats (the reserved, a 
shilling) were approached in some other way; but I was bound 
for the pit (not that they dignified it with such a name), and so 
the stair was my road. At first sight one would have thought 
the entrance to this place of entertainment against it, but it 
really suited admirably. Before the curtain rose I discovered 
that no one in the pit had seriously meant to come to the theatre 
when he left his home. John had come because William had 
asked him; William had come because John said he didn’t like 
to go alone. There were few women present; and the men, with 
hardly an exception, apologised to each other for being there. 
They could slip into the close in a casual way that was good for 
the pockets of the players, or “ play-actors,” as they are termed. 

There was only one person in the pit who openly allowed that 
he was an authority on plays. He is the local bill-sticker, and 
as such has a free pass to every entertainment given in the 
village. He was very contemptuous of the piece performed, a 
very lurid drama about a goblin famed in the local traditions, 
which he compared scornfully to Shakespeare. In justice to the 
company, however, he told me that they tried Hamlet the first 
night, when, if I remember aright, he and two boys constituted 
the pit. Then it was that the heavy man of the company went 
to the bill-sticker, and over a glass of whisky (“I took a glass,” 
the bill-sticker explained, “ because he was so pressing”) asked 
him for some well-known legend of the neighbourhood. The 
bill-sticker told him the story of the goblin, and a five-act drama 
on the subject was produced the very next night. I can vouch 
for this being true. Nicholas Nickleby and his employer could 
not have done it between them in the time. 

What the pit thought of the goblin is of no importance. It 
was interesting, however, to learn that play-actors stand lowest 
in the social scale of public entertainers. At the top of the tree 
are the gentlemen who exhibit models of Jerusalem. Next 
comes the man with secular models. Menageries combine in- 
struction with amusement; but circuses are not thought to do 
any good; and, as for theatres, they are for shaking the head 
at. No one goes to the theatrical entertainment openly, but 
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they flock in broad daylight to the circus (in a field), and to the 
menagerie (in the centre of the street), while such is the repute 
of the models that the local schoolmaster advises his pupils not 
to miss them. The model of Jerusalem is under the patronage 
of the two ministers. 

In “Mansie Waugh” it is told how the tailor and a friend 
went to the theatre and accepted all they saw as gospel, shouting 
to the heroine’s father to go round the other way if he wanted 
to catch the villain. Mansie may have known no better, but I 
scarcely think you could get a Scottish villager so “green” 
nowadays. Though they take for granted that so attractive 
an entertainment, provided by a summer snap company, must 
be wicked, their weekly papers tell them all that is going on 
in London. “This Irving’s a man I would like to see,” a tinsmith 
in the pit said to me; while another, who had obviously been 
studying the advertisements of Messrs. Pears, remarked, wonder- 
ingly, “ What a woman that Lillie Langtry is! she’s always 
washing at herself.” 

The flinging of coppers, I was told, had been done away with. 
This seems to have been an institution. When an actor delivered 
himself of a long speech, or of a particularly noble sentiment, 
a penny, or it might be a handful of pennies, was flung to him. 
This practice was abolished, according to the bill-sticker, because 
it was lowering to the art ; but the tinsmith explained more fully. 
“Ifa penny was flung,” he said, “ before the speech was ended, the 
actor went down on his knees after it.” Moreover, just as actresses 
in London are said to quarrel about the bouquet that fell exactly 
between them, and actors about their “receptions,” the summer 
snap-players fought with each other for the pennies. Humorous 
souls in the audience, too, rewarded not merit so much as a 
physical peculiarity—such as a very red nose or a calf worn on 
the wrong side of the leg. Thus, as we may believe, the penny- 
throwing interfered with the action of the play. “You couldn’t 
believe in a young chap,” the tinsmith said to me, “really caring 
for the lassie when, a minute after he says he'll die for her, he 
fights with her about a penny.” There is some truth in this. 

The gentleman who came round with the model of Jerusalem 
lodges in one of the best cottages in the village, where they would 
not think of taking in play-actors. One or two of these go 
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they flock in broad daylight to the circus (in a field), and to the 
menagerie (in the centre of the street), while such is the repute 
of the models that the local schoolmaster advises his pupils not 
to miss them. The model of Jerusalem is under the patronage 
of the two ministers. 

In “Mansie Waugh” it is told how the tailor and a friend. 
went to the theatre and accepted all they saw as gospel, shouting 
to the heroine’s father to go round the other way if he wanted 
to catch the villain. Mansie may have known no better, but I 
scarcely think you could get a Scottish villager so “green” 
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in London. “This Irving’s a man I would like to see,” a tinsmith 
in the pit said to me; while another, who had obviously been 
studying the advertisements of Messrs. Pears, remarked, wonder- 
ingly, “ What a woman that Lillie Langtry is! she’s always 
washing at herself.” 

The flinging of coppers, I was told, had been done away with. 
This seems to have been an institution. When an actor delivered 
himself of a long speech, or of a particularly noble sentiment, 
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This practice was abolished, according to the bill-sticker, because 
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snap-players fought with each other for the pennies. Humorous 
souls in the audience, too, rewarded not merit so much as a 
physical peculiarity—such as a very red nose or a calf worn on 
the wrong side of the leg. Thus, as we may believe, the penny- 
throwing interfered with the action of the play. “ You couldn’t 
believe in a young chap,” the tinsmith said to me, “really caring 
for the lassie when, a minute after he says he'll die for her, he 
fights with her about a penny.” There is some truth in this. 

The gentleman who came round with the model of Jerusalem 
lodges in one of the best cottages in the village, where they would 
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to the inn, where, I was told, they are willing to oblige witha 
recitation ; but all the female members of the company and half 
of the men lodge in little houses in the village. They seem to 
put up with all sorts of hardships, not to speak of inconveniences, 
in the most good-humoured way, and it was frequently remarked 
that they behaved quite respectably. This was said as a sort 
of apology for being present at the theatre by those with whom 
the players lodged. Each pittite was chiefly interested in the 
actor who lodged with him; and thus, when Sir Reginald, the 
Wolf, was calling upon his ancestors to assist him to avenge some 
dark deed of blood, a man in the pit explained, in a matter-of- 
fact tone, that Sir Reginald was wearing his (the speaker’s) 
“drawers.” Sir Reginald, who was the villain of the piece, is 
killed (for the moment) by the hero, who drags the corpse off 
the stage. As soon as the victor got hold of the deceased by 
the shoulders, and began to pull him along the ground, this pittite 
arose and cried, “ Tak’ him by the feet! tak’ him by the feet!” 
The hero did as directed, though this rather spoilt the solemnity 
of the scene. “ What made you tell him to do that, James ?” 
asked the tinsmith of the officious pittite, who replied briskly, 
“T wasna to have my drawers ruined on those dirty boards.” 
The tinsmith accepted this explanation ; but the bill-sticker shook 
his head to me mournfully, as one who would say that the vulgar 
have no real appreciation of art. 

J, M. BARRIE. 

















A VAGABOND PHILOSOPHER. 
By JOHN FYVIE. 


THE general reader does not as a rule hanker after autobio- 
graphies. On the contrary, he unhesitatingly puts them down 
in his index expurgatorius. Although he frequently reads with 
the avowed object of killing time, he is inconsistent enough to 
studiously avoid any piece of literature which he thinks will send 
him to sleep. The autobiography of a scholar is his especial 
aversion. As soon would he read Sturm’s “ Reflections,” or 
Hervey’s “Meditations among the Tombs.” Notwithstanding 
this well-known predilection, however, we may confidently 
recommend him to try Solomon Maimon’s “Lebensgeschichte.” A 
Polish Jew, the son of a scholar, brought up as a rabbi, learned 
in all the strange lore of the Talmudists, married at the age of 
eleven, endowed with an inextinguishable love of learning that 
overleaped all the barriers of caste and poverty, and a power of 
mind and logical acumen that drew wondering admiration from 
the highest minds of his time ; who, nevertheless lived in perpetual 
poverty, wandering about Europe the greater part of his life, ill 
clad, ill fed, a dependent on the charity of others, associating at 
one time with philosophers, and at another time with beggars, 
never clean, and often drunk ;—Maimon’s portrait, as drawn by 
himself in the sincerest of autobiographies, is one of the most 
curious figures to be found in the whole history of literature. 
Neither Montaigne nor Benvenuto Cellini is more candid and 
outspoken, and not even the latter had a more interesting story | 
to tell. The book has been hitherto almost unknown in 
England, though George Eliot knew it, for she makes Daniel 
Deronda, during one of his rambles, find a copy of it on a second- 
hand bookstall. Singularly enough, we are indebted to a similar 
accidental discovery of a copy for the English translation which 
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has been recently published by Professor J. Clark Murray of 
Montreal. 

Maimon does not mention the date of his birth, but he appears 
to have been born at Nesvij, in Lithuania, about the year 1754, 
The earlier chapters of his autobiography contain many curious 
and interesting details as to the condition of the Hebrew and 
other peasantry of Poland, and a vivid description of the house- 
keeping difficulties of his grandfather, whom he describes as the 
poorest rich man in the world. Joshua, Solomon’s father, was a 
scholar, in the sense in which that term was understood among 
Polish Jews in the last century, and he determined that his son 
should be the rabbi of the family. Accordingly, as soon as the 
boy was six years old, he commenced to read the Bible with him. 
Solomon was a child of great precocity, and some versatility of 
talent. Among other things he had shown a strong inclination 
for drawing, but this was discouraged by his father, who told 
him his business was to study the Talmud and become a rabbi, 
adding “He who understands the Talmud, understands every- 
thing.” But the subjects of the Talmud, “ with the exception of 
those relating to jurisprudence,” says Maimon naively, “are dry 
and mostly unintelligible to a child.” Some of the subjects not 
quite to his taste he enumerates as follows :— 


“The laws of sacrifice, of purification, of forbidden meats, of feasts, and so 
forth—in which the oddest rabbinical conceits are elaborated with the finest 
dialectic, and the most absurd questions discussed with the highest efforts of 
intellectual power ; for example, how many white hairs may a red cow have and 
yet remain a ved cow ; what sorts of scabs require this or that sort of purification ; 
whether a louse or a flea may be killed on the Sabbath,—the first being allowed, 
while the second is a deadly sin; whether the slaughter of an animal ought to be 
executed at the neck or the tail ; whether the high priest put on his hose or his 
shirt first; whether the jabam, that is the brother of a man who died childless, 
being required by law to marry the widow, is relieved from his obligation if he 
falls off a roof and sticks in the mire.” 


Emanuel Deutsch tells us that the nearest approach to the 
Talmud is Hansard. Its thirty-six treatises cover nearly three 
thousand folio leaves in twelve folio volumes. Truly the little 
Solomon was much to be commiserated ! 

The finding of a cupboard full of books in his father’s study 
created an epoch in Maimon’s life. Among the books was an 
old astronomical work, and to the study of this the child applied 
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himself with the utmost diligence, notwithstanding that he had 
never so much as heard of mathematics, and that there was no 
one to give him the least aid or encouragement. At the age of 
seven he was sent to school, but as the master’s chief occupation 
was to sit on a table, with a bow! between his knees, grinding 
tobacco into snuff, and that of his assistants to eat whatever 
food had been sent for the children’s breakfast or lunch, Maimon 
derived little benefit from the teaching he received there, and 
counted himself lucky in escaping from such a discipline even 
at the price of a sprained ankle. He was next placed with the 
chief rabbi at Iwenez to study the Talmud. The advantages 
of being a Talmudist were manifold. Riches, bodily advantages, 
and talents of every kind received a certain degree of recognition 
among his people, but nothing stood above the dignity of a good 
Talmudist. 


‘“‘ He has,” says Maimon, “ the first claim upon all offices and positions of honour 
in the community. If he enters an assembly —whatever his age or rank—every 
one rises before him most respectfully. ... He is director of the conscience, 
lawgiver, and judge of the common man. He who does not meet such a scholar 
with sufficient respect, is, according to the judgment of the Talmudists, damned 
to all eternity.” 


If a man were blessed with sons, his highest ambition was to 
have one of them brought up as a rabbi; if he had no sons, 
but’ only daughters, he tried to get a good Talmudist for a 
son-in-law. That, it appears, was a somewhat expensive 
business, for the ambitious parent was expected to pay a 
handsome sum to the youth’s parent on betrothal, and, in 
addition to a dowry, was usually required to keep the young 
couple in house, food, and clothing, for some six or eight years 
after their marriage. As soon as young Solomon attained to a 
marriageable age—-that is to say, when he was about eleven 
years old—his father had to entertain several matrimonial 
proposals for him. How he dealt with these proposals, and 
turned two out of three of them to his own pecuniary profit, 
must be read in the autobiography itself. It must suffice to 
say in this place that the boy was eventually married to the 
daughter of a neighbouring widow of Xantippe-like character, 
who kept a public house. Solomon, however, found marriage 
to be a failure. His mother-in-law’s public house had been 
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a settled on her daughter by way of dowry, and she had contracted 
ue to supply the young couple with six years’ board. But the 
Tt public house was heavily encumbered with debt, and the 
a domestic life in which he now became a sharer proved to be 
ai | | far more exciting than pleasant. Scarcely a meal passed without 
a mother and son-in-law flinging bowls, plates, and spoons at each 
nia, | other’s head, while the young wife sat by, a neutral spectator, 
mea. merely expressing the wish that one or other of them would 
“have more patience.” Solomon tried to mend matters in 
a various ingenious ways. Once when Xantippe beat him with 
hee her fists for helping himself to a dish of curds and cream, he 
Mm took up the dish and smashed it over her head. In after years, 
1 | | he seems to have remembered with great pleasure the gruesome 
i spectacle she presented with the curds running down all over 
i her, but at the moment, she seized on the nearest weapon, and 
aah he found it expedient to fly. On another occasion he personated 
Hi) the ghost of his deceased mother, and exhorted the ungodly 
Tit woman to mend her ways, but the effect of this stratagem lasted 
] a very short time, and at the end of six months, finding such a 
life not worth living, he left the house, and secured a situation 
as private tutor, returning home to visit his wife and her mother 
only on the great feast days. 

| The youth’s intellectual curiosity was insatiable. He had 
i somehow managed to acquire a disconnected knowledge of history, 
1) astronomy, and other mathematical sciences, but the difficulties 
i that lay in his way were immense. The prejudices of his own 
|| people prohibited his learning any language but Hebrew. The 
prejudices of the Roman Catholics, on the other hand, were 
equally strong against giving secular instruction toa Jew. Yet 
| in the acquisition of foreign languages lay the only possibility of 
1) if satisfying his hunger for wider knowledge. By the exercise 
| of almost supernatural ingenuity and pains, he succeeded in 
if teaching himself the Latin and German characters, and after- 
wards, opportunity serving, to read a little in those languages. 
Nothing daunted him. He made a journey of one hundred and 
fifty miles on foot to see a Hebrew work of the tenth century on 
ih the Peripatetic Philosophy. He made a similar journey to a 
| distant town, in the depth of winter, to borrow a few books, 
among which were an old work on Optics, and Sturm’s “ Physics,” 
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from a rabbi who had heen in Germany. Like most young 
students he was feverishly anxious to communicate his newly- 
equired knowledge, but his efforts were not always successful. 
He tried to persuade a brother rabbi that the earth was not flat, 
but round. No force of argument, however, would induce that 
worthy to entertain so absurd an idea, seeing, as he said, that the 
antipodes must necessarily fall off! <A like effort to inculcate the 
Descartian doctrine that animals are automata probably suffered 
from the peculiar method of exposition adopted by the young 
enthusiast. Walking in the fields one day with some friends, and 
meeting a goat, Maimon struck the poor beast with his stick 
until his friends protested against his cruelty. He then said 
they were quite mistaken. ‘The goat was a mere machine and 
could not possibly feel any pain. His friends objected that the 
goat cried out when beaten, to which he replied, “Of course it 
cries, so does a drum !” 

His circumstances growing daily worse and worse, and the 
family-tutor life being only rendered tolerable with the aid of 
whisky, he determined to go to Germany, where he hoped to be 
able to study medicine and the profane sciences generally. <A 
friendly merchant conveyed him to Kdénigsberg, where he 
received help, in the shape of food and clothing, from some 
students to whom he had been referred, and thence took ship to 
Stettin, en route for Berlin. From Stettin he started on foot for 
Frankfurt, and being without money, he subsisted for two days 
on a single glass of sour beer, which he got in exchange for an old 
spoon that happened to be in his coat pocket. At Frankfurt he 
was hospitably entertained by the Jewish schoolmaster, and 
received a letter of introduction to the richest Jew of the next 
town. Here he was shown to the highest seat in the synagogue, 
and treated with all the respect usually shown to a great rabbi. 
After synagogue the wealthy Hebrew invited him home, and 
seated him at the supper-table in the place of honour, between 
himself and his daughter. Maimon relates that, in his capacity 
of rabbi, he had begun a very learned and edifying discourse, 
which the less his auditors understood the more divine they 
deemed it, when suddenly he perceived that the young girl was 
making very wry faces, and it dawned upon him that, as he had 
not enjoyed the luxury of a clean shirt since he left Kénigsberg 
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seven weeks before, while during that time he had been compelled 
to sleep in his rags, on bare straw, in inn stables and other 
accessible places which had probably given shelter to even dirtier 
travellers than himself, it was like enough the young lady had 
quite sufficient ocular and olfactory excuse for her conduct. 
Bidding the excellent people a sad farewell, he proceeded on his 
journey, and at last reached Berlin, where he fondly hoped to be 
at the end of his present troubles. But the Fates had ruled 
otherwise. The Berlin regulations as to impecunious Jews were 
very stringent; Maimon received a small pittance and was 
ordered to leave the city forthwith. Plunged into the depths of 
despair, and wandering aimlessly along the high road, he chanced 
to fall in with a sturdy beggar of his own race, and the oddly- 
assorted mortals struck up a partnership. The beggar, Maimon 
says, was an idiot, without a single idea of morality, propriety, 
or decency. Nevertheless, their partnership lasted some six 
months or more, Maimon, by the way, endeavouring to communi- 
cate to his companion ideas of morality, religion, and philosophy, 
while the other taught him the practical art of begging. This 
vagrant life was ended by some former friends of Maimon pro- 
viding him with good clothing, and insisting that he should take 
up his quarters with them. The next two years he describes as 
the happiest period of his life. He was profitably engaged in 
tuition, surrounded by friends who paid him every deference, and 
looked up to with wondering awe by the common people, among 
whom, malgré lwi, he had acquired the reputation of a prophet. 
But the wandering instinct was only eclipsed for a time. The 
desire to enlarge his knowledge of men, and to remove the 
remnant of superstition which he felt still clinging to him, 
again turned his eyes in the direction of Berlin. This time, 
having saved some money, he travelled post, was allowed to 
enter the city and choose his own quarters, with permission 
to remain. One day, being in a butter-shop, he bought an 
old copy of Wolff’s “Metaphysics,” which the man was using 
to pack his wares, and having written a criticism thereon, he 
sent it to Mendelssohn. This procurred him an invitation to 
meet a number of the literatt of Berlin at Mendelssohn’s house, 
and through the latter’s recommendation some wealthy Jews 
placed their libraries at his disposal, and generously took upon 
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themselves to provide for his temporal wants. At this time 
he confesses to a singular deficiency in the literary instinct. 
When Mendelssohn recommended him to read the poets, he 
flatly refused, saying, “What is a poet but a liar?” And to 
another friend, who quoted to him one of the imprecatory Psalms 
as a masterpiece of cursing, he replied that his mother-in-law, — 
when she was squabbling with a neighbour woman, could curse 
much more wildly than that. It is, perhaps, not insignificant 
that his conversion from this heresy, and subsequent delight, 
“not only in the sciences, but in everything good and beautiful,” 
was coincident with a tendency to the grosser kind of Epi- 
cureanism, which ultimately led him into trouble, and was 
the cause of the coolness between him and Mendelssohn, which 
resulted in his leaving Berlin. After leaving Berlin he found 
asylum in the house of an amiable and tolerant Jew in Amster- 
dam, who took no offence, though many of his guests did, when 
Maimon declined to pronounce the customary blessing over 
the wine-cup, on the ground that his love of truth made it 
impossible for him to say prayers which he regarded as the 
outcome of an erroneous anthropomorphic system of theology. 
During his nine months’ stay in Amsterdam, however, he was 
unable to get work of any kind, and he determined to try 
Hamburg. There, likewise, no work was to be got, and he fell 
into the deepest destitution. Then he took a singular resolution. 
There appeared, as he thought, but two courses open to him, 
either to return to Poland with its life of misery, without 
rational occupation or society, or to embrace the Christian 
religion, He decided to adopt the latter course, and composed 
a curious epistle, in which, after setting forth a brief sketch 
of his career, he stated that “in order to secure temporal as 
well as eternal happiness, which depends upon the attainment 
of perfection,” he had decided to become a Christian. “The 
Jewish religion, it is true,” he says, “comes in its articles of 
faith nearer to reason than Christianity ;” and he adds that 
he takes the mysteries of the latter religion for what they 
are, viz. “allegorical representations of the truths that are 
most important for men.” This letter was sent to the nearest 
Christian minister; but it is needless to say that Maimon 
was not considered an eligible candidate for baptism. He 
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did not return to Poland, however, but was lucky enough to 
find a friend able and willing to pay for his support during 
the next three years at the gymnasium of Altona. Then he 
went to Berlin again, but his stay was short, and in a few 
months we find him at Breslau. Here, also, Mrs. Maimon 
found him. She was determined to be no longer the stay-at- 
home wife of this wandering Jew, and demanded that he should 
either return home at once with her, or give her a bill of divorce. 
“As the least of two evils,” he says, he consented to the 
divorce. 

At Breslau he managed to support life for a short time 
by tuition, but pupils soon failed him; and for the fourth, 
and last time he set out for the capital. Mendelssohn was 
dead, and the former friends who had entertained and aided 
him now stood aloof. He seems to have gained a very pre- 
carious livelihood by literary hack-work, though his great 
abilities were generally acknowledged, and he even acquired 
some degree of fame. Kant’s “Kritic of Pure Reason” was 
at that time a new book, and the result of Maimon’s study of 
it was his own treatise on the transcendental philosophy, which 
when completed, he was induced to send direct to Kant for his 
perusal. Encouraged by Kant’s commendation, who wrote that 
none of his opponents had understood either him or the main 
problem so well as Herr Maimon, he determined to publish the 
work. A little incident in this connection may be taken either 
as proof of Maimon’s immense superiority to the majority of 
his contemporaries in philosophical power, or as evidence of 
the surpassing modesty of reviewers in his day. A copy of 
the work was sent to the Allgemeine Sitteraturzeitung in the 
usual way, for review. As no notice appeared, Maimon wrote 
to the editor, and was informed, in reply to his inquiries, 
that three of the best speculative thinkers had declined to 
review the book, on the ground that it was beyond their powers! 
But writing of the kind done by Maimon appeals, at all times 
and in all places, to a very limited public, and although it may 
bring him fame, it invariably fails to fill the author’s pocket. 
He lived in a wretched little lodging in Berlin, until a Silesian 
nobleman, Graf Kalkreuth, sought him out and prevailed on 
the eccentric philosopher to accept a lodging under his hospitable 
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roof for the remainder of his life. He died on the 2nd November, 
1800, his last words being—*“ I am now at peace.” 

Such is a brief outline of the life of this remarkable man. He 
must have cut a very odd figure in the refined Berlin society to 
which he was introduced by Mendelssohn. Personal cleanliness 
he seldom thought of. He was usually to be seen with a fort- 
night’s beard on his face, and latterly went about without either 
a wig or powder to his hair. An old overcoat served to cover 
the deficiencies of his other garments, and his shoes were some- 
times wide open at the toes. His manners can hardly have been 
generally pleasing, for it is said that at the least irritation—such, 
for instance, as losing a game at chess—he would burst into an 
cmmontrelinie fury, and curse his opponent in a string of the 
choicest imprecations a Jewish Pole could lay his tongue to. 
Yet, on occasion, he could turn a complimentary phrase with all 
the ease and skill of a practised diplomatist. He was fond of 
animals, and kind to the poor, often giving money to those in 
distress when his own poor purse was nearly empty. The ex- 
pression of his, emotions appears to have been nearly uncon- 
trollable. An old Hebrew melody would quickly move him to 
tears, and at the theatre, people noticed his immoderate laughter 
at a comedy, or his equally immoderate sobbing if the piece were 
a tragedy. The whisky drinking, which he names as his only 
comfort during the wretched family-tutor days in Poland, was 
not abandoned in Germany, and he was not unfrequently heard, 
as he reeled. homewards through the Berlin streets from one of 
his tavern haunts, making night hideous by shouting arguments 
against some imaginary opponent, or engaged in vociferous alter- 
cation with the watchman. Dr. Clark Murray has noticed the - 
incongruity between Maimon’s Talmudic principles and his 
mendicant habits. There is, unfortunately, a good deal of in- 
congruity between most people’s principles and practice ; and in 
Maimon’s case the moral lies so obviously on the surface that it 
is needless to dwell upon it. In this place we have no concern 
with Maimon’s philosophy, and the reader may be safely left to 
do his own moralising on a wretched but not altogether wasted 
life. He has at any “rate given us a fascinating autobiography : 
let us read that and be thankful. 

JOHN FYVIE, 










































































NEW VOICES AT THE NEW GALLERY, 1889. 


By A CRITIC ON THE HEARTH. 


“ A NEW advertisement for Reckitt’s Blue, by Jove!” was the first 
remark I heard, made in a loud voice, of course,—such remarks 
always are. I was standing before the picture of the season, 
Mr. J. J. Sargent’s “ Lady Macbeth” in the New Gallery. The 
“ New,” as everybody knows, was to carry on the high and mighty 
greenery-yallery doctrines, from which the poor old Grosvenor 
had so sadly fallen away, sinking even to the staining of its 
sculptures with the rosy cup that inebriates as well as cheers, 
and to the defiling of its pictures with placards. stuck into their 
frames announcing at midnight revels that “ Hot soup is now 
ready.” Ah! me,and here is the esthetic, idealistic “New ;” but 
at its second summer exhibition with never a picture from the 
hand of Mr. Burne-Jones, and for its piece de résistance for the 
season a work that can be dubbed, even by the voice of the 
masher, a colossal new advertisement for Reckitt’s Blue. “ But 
this is the picture, man,—French impressionism, don’t you know, 
and all that; you mustn’t be heard to run it down.” “THE 
picture, or anything you like, old boy; it’s the ugliest thing I 
have ever seen on canvas, or off it; the clash of the blues and 
greens with that red wig are giving me the stomach-ache, so let’s 
toddle.” “The barbarian!” said a young lady close by, an 
admirer of “the new French school,” as she called everything 
and anything that was not niggled up in the good old English 
style; as if there were but one French school of painting, and 
that John J. Sargent he, Did know everything Down in Chelsea. 
“ Poor Ellen Terry, what a libel on her sweet face!” was the next 
remark on the picture of the season (“and with good reezin, Lord 
forbid!”); and then, “ A goodish few beetles were caught to make 
that gown; but how could it stand up like that with no figure 
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inside it, only a head and shoulders to hang it upon?” “ Give it 
up,” was the first answer to that; but a third voice—which must 
have been the voice of a true art critic—put in, “ You are too 
realistic altogether; you should not expect a picture to look 
solid, and like a real person; the figure may not be very well 
drawn, perhaps; but it’s a painter’s work, all the same, and a very 
plucky thing to have tried.” The flow of eloquence about THE 
picture seemed inexhaustible ; for as I passed the open door to go 
to another side of the room this is what I heard, “Come and 
tell me what you think of Sargent’s ‘ Lady Macbeth,’” said by a 
celebrated American writer, to a yet more celebrated English 
painter. “My dear fellow, you know how much I respect other 
men’s work ; but don’t ask me to go into that room. Wild horses 
wouldn’t drag me within sight of that picture again! And to think 
of that thing of beauty, that Scandinavian Queen, as Ellen Terry 
looks really in ‘Lady Macbeth ’——” “.Good God!” said the 
astonished American author, “J consider the whole thing at the 
Lyceum an outrage, and pray I may never be tempted to go 
and see Shakespeare there while I live again! but surely this 
picture is a fine work of art.” So do doctors differ; and who 
shall judge the judges ? 

“Why this is rather different from his usual style!” lisped a 
lady-like elderly spinster, looking out in her catalogue the name 
of young Phil Burne-Jones’s little picture of “ Watts at work 
on his Statue.” “ Whose style, my dear?” said her companion, 
another and less learned elderly lady. “ Mr. Burne-Jones, the 
painter, you know, whose large pictures we don’t always quite 
understand; but this is really very clever, and quite unobjec- 
tionable. I hope he will keep to this new style, I’m sure.” 
Some little difficulty might have been noticed by a close observer 
on the part of the present writer to keep his face while taking a 
note of this last conversation against the name of the picture in 
the catalogue ; but this was not the time or place to give way to 
unseemly merriment, for might he not lose some valuable obser- 
vation from the great British public ?—and, in fact, here was what 
his attentive ear caught next: “See, that interesting-looking 
man is the father of Mr. Phil Burne-Jones, who painted this 
clever little piece of ‘ Watts in his Studio.’” “Oh, indeed ! he 
looks as if he might be the father of an artist; and does he paint 
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at all himself?” Ye gods! how was it the walls of the New 
Gallery did not crumble into dust with horror at this? But no, 
they stood firm; nothing happened, except another note in my 
catalogue, and these last voices were those of two bright-eyed, 
smartly dressed American women, who were evidently quite happy 
in their consciousness of being well up in all the last new tips of 
London Society. Then came by a very high-born personage, to 
whom the President of a Water-Colour Society was “explaining 
the pictures.” “Do you paint at all yourself?” said the leading 
water-colourist to thelady. “Oh yes; but only in water-colour,” 
said the high-born dame with charming womanly delicacy and 
tact,—silence and blank expression of the water-colourist, quite 
unnoticed by his fair companion; not so by his friend 
R.A., who happened to overhear the remark, and had till then 
been rather envious of the water-colourist. 

“It’s simply like a turkey-cock in arage. I wouldn’t be painted 
by the man that did that for anything, papa!”—this from a fair 
girl with a creamy complexion and delicate profile, gazing at 
Professor Herkomer’s “ Portrait of Mrs. Hardy,” and addressing a 
handsome old gentleman, presumably her father, who wishes to 
see his pretty daughter’s portrait in one of the exhibitions next 
year. “Well, then, will you be painted by Richmond? His 
portrait of Lady Grosvenor in the next room is a pretty thing.” 
“ Pretty ! it’s just exactly like the top of a pocket-handkerchief- 
box that I bought for half a crown yesterday! Let’s wait till 
we go to Paris, and see the portraits there this summer, p’pa,’— 
grunts and pshaws from paterfamilias, who is a fine old English 
gentleman, and hates the French and all their works and ways. 
“«The Wounded Heron.’ How curiously Watts has changed his 
manner! I should never have known this to be from his hand!” 
remarked a really intelligent-looking woman as she examined this 
marvellous work, and turned away puzzled, and rather thinking 
there must be a mistake somewhere, One glance at the catalogue 
would have shown her that the picture was by Watts, but painted 
more than fifty years ago, and the first he had ever exhibited, in 
the year 1837. It is true one hardly expects works of fifty years 
ago in a gallery supposed to exhibit the work of the past year ; 
so the intelligent woman may be forgiven, after all, perhaps. 
“ Hanged if I can make out what that fellow means! I’ve been 
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listening to him for the last five minutes going into raptures 
about the tones, the values, the atmosphere, the chiaroscuro! 
Blest if he didn’t say the splendid key of colour, of this thing 
called ‘The Sea Ghost,’ by Watts! And I'll eat my hat if 
there’s any colour, or ghost, or any mortal thing, but a kind 
of muddy fog to be seen here, and I have as good eyesight as 
any one.” “Oh, how lovely! What opalesque colour! What 
poetic imagination! It’s like a subtle harmony in music,” etc., 
etc., in the key of gush-major, apropos of the very same canvas. 
Then a smug, self-satisfied voice, but not wafted from the same 
corner of the room, “I don’t pretend to know anything about 
hart ; but I know what I like, and I think I ’ave as good a right 
to my opinion as any one else, and that’s the picture for my 
money, eh, Mrs. B., what do you say?” “Qh, please yourself, 
Mr. B. I don’t take much interest in it, as long as you don’t 
hang up any of those heathenish, half-dressed things in the 
drawing-room for the girls to see! What I like in a picture is a 
pretty little dear a-feeding its rabbits, or saying its prayers, or 
something like that. But I know that’s not your taste, Mr. B.; 
but please yourself: only it does seem a pity to waste money on 
any such things.” ‘“ Waste, indeed ! capital investment, Mrs. B., 
capital, I say, if you buy pictures under good advice, as I do! 
Now I’ve ’ad a ’int that this picture is by a rising young hartist, 
and will be worth a deal of money in a short time from this; but 
we must not let that cat out of the bag till I’ve secured a couple 
of his pictures at a low figure, that’s business, Mrs. B.,eh?” Nor 
must we tell about whose picture this dialogue was carried on. 
Query: Would the independent Mr. B., who has his own opinion 
about “hart,” have liked that picture without the hint he had 
been given from the dealer? But Britons never, never will be 
slaves—except to money. And, after all, if “ Beauty is but the 
promise of happiness,’ as De Stendahl says, why should not 
Mr. B, buy the picture that will bring him most joy in the 
end ? 
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NONCONFORMITY. 
By J ALLANSON PICTON, M.A. MP. 


THE title of this paper was not of my choosing, and when I 
came to think of it, it appeared to me to present some pre- 
liminary difficulties to which perhaps I had better allude. 
Nonconformity, properly so called, exists only on a very narrow 
portion of the earth’s surface. It is confined almost entirely 
to England and Wales. To a certain extent it may be said 
to exist in Scotland, but on Scottish Nonconformity I shall 
have another word to say presently. It is entirely unknown 
in Ireland, it is also unknown in the United States of America, 
and likewise in the British Colonies. It is unknown in Ireland, 
in the United States, and in the Colonies, for the simple 
reason that there exists in those happy lands no established 
and authoritative Church, from which it is a crime, or at least a 
social misdemeanour, to dissent. Where there is no legal standard 
of Conformity, obviously there can be no such thing as Noncon- 
formity ; and I could not but admire the sound common-sense of 
Lord Salisbury a few months ago, who, when he was presented 
with an address from certain alleged Irish Nonconformists 
immediately remarked that no such people could possibly exist 
in Ireland, since the Church was disestablished. 

Not only is it the case that Nonconformity, properly so called, 
exists over a-very limited extent of the earth’s surface, but the 
word has an entirely different meaning on opposite sides of the 
Scottish Border. I heard an amusing illustration of this one day 
when I was standing upon the Calton Hill in Edinburgh and 
surveying the noble prospect afforded there of the Modern 
Athens. I was told that a good Presbyterian citizen had recently 
been showing the lions of his native city to an Anglican clergyman 
onavisit there. They ascended the Calton Hill together, and the 
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Presbyterian citizen pointed out with pride the large number of 
ecclesiastical buildings to be seen. Said the Anglican clergyman, 
“Certainly it is a glorious sight.” ‘ Well, yes,” replied the 
Presbyterian citizen, “ but it is a little marred by the steeples 
of those interloping Nonconformists.” ‘“ What!” asked the 
clergyman in surprise ; “Surely there are very few Methodists 
or Independents in this country.” ‘Oh, no,” said the Pres- 
byterian citizen, “it is the Episcopalian Dissenting Churches 
that I allude to.” The good Anglican clergyman had not thought 
at all of the fact that what was Nonconformity in England was 
Conformity in Scotland, and what was Established in England would 
be Dissent in Scotland. The word has, as I have said, entirely 
different meanings on opposite sides of the Border. This is 
obviously a difficulty in the way of any comprehensive treatment 
of the subject of Nonconformity. For all the forms of Christianity 
are Nonconformist somewhere or other, and it can scarcely have 
been the wish of the committee who manage this series of lec- 
tures that I should attempt to deal with the opposition between 
all historical Church establishments on the one hand, and all 
Dissenting sects in every part of the world on the other. Never- 
theless this idea of opposition gives the key, in my view, to the 
meaning of the managers of these lectures, in asking me to 
undertake the subject of Nonconformity. They wish me, I 
presume, to deal with those English forms of Christianity the 
evolution of which has been marked by the clash of conflict 
against the traditional Catholic hierarchy, and, consequentially, 
against the secular despotisms that have raged in this country in 
times gone by. : 
Now, the various denominations whose history has this mark of 
conflict in common present endless varieties of belief and of 
ecclesiastical organization ; but all these varieties sprang originally 
from one central conviction, on which I desire to dwell. That 
central conviction was this, that a living inspiration is always to 
be preferred to a dead tradition. Observe I use the word in- 
spiration in no magic or miraculous sense. As nearly as I can 
put it into the form of a definition, what I mean thereby is an 
impulse that comes to emotional souls from a glimpse through the 
veil of illusion into the deeper realities behind it. And such 
glimpses into the deeper realities of life, when they are experienced, 
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seem like—and I verily believe are—the inflow of a universal 
life upon the sensitive heart. From Isaiah to Shakespeare and 
onwards to Burns or Browning, where, apart from the poetic 
beauty of expression in their utterances, you are moved to deep 
and noble emotions it is only by words that take you behind the 
veil of conventional ideas, and surround you with the verities of 
moral truth. 

I don’t know that ever a landscape looks more charming than 
when it is suddenly revealed to you through a rent in a cloud. I 
remember in the often misty, but always grand and beautiful, 
land of Norway, I was wandering once down a mountain-side 
towards the seaward end of a valley, and I found myself entirely 
encompassed by an impenetrable mist. But after some few 
minutes of patience, suddenly a rift was cleared, and down below 
I saw the solid luminous rocky feet of the adjoining mountains, 
and amidst them an exquisite little village, with deep red roofs 
relieved against a background of verdant meadow. Never did the 
solid luminous earth appear so real or so beautiful to me, as by 
contrast with the bewildering, uncertain mist in which I had been 
lost. So it is with the soul that gets a glimpse of solid, luminous 
reality through the uncertain mists of conventionalism and dead 
tradition. 

Those who have been sometimes wearied out with the dull 
monotony of many Nonconformist services, or perhaps disgusted 
with the mercenary vulgarity of others, may wonder that I should 
attribute to Nonconformity any share of such inspiration as 
I have spoken of. How can there be in Nonconformity, as we 
know it in most conventicles at the present day, any impulse 
coming to emotional souls from a glimpse through the veil 
of illusion into the deeper realities behind? But remember, I 
said just now that all varieties of belief and organization, embraced 
within this wide word Nonconformity, sprang originally from such 
inspiration ; I did not say they always represent such inspiration 
now. They sprang originally from such inspiration, and were 
for the most part glorious in the beginning. The stream that 
stagnates as dead ditchwater, in the spreading mouth at the 
outlet of a tidal river, may have leapt into the light as liquid 
crystal, where the mountain-top meets the heavens; and so 
it may happen, and very often dces happen, that organizations 
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which appear now as very dull and prosaic sects had most noble 
origins. It would, however, be invidious to particularize by way 
of illustration, and therefore I leave you to apply the remark 
for yourselves, 

Now, it is in its origin that Nonconformity is most instructive 
tous. In its after-progress I am fain to confess that it has often 
been far more useful for purposes of warning, except in some 
respects which I shall advert to presently. The conflict between 
Nonconformity and the established hierarchy is only a modern 
form of the perennial opposition between priestcraft on the 
one hand, and prophetism on the other. The priest, from the 


very beginning of religious organization, and even perhaps in 


prehistoric times, represented customs that had become sacred 
from their inveteracy. He represented traditional mysteries 
which necessarily clothed these in ritual. He represented spiritual 
authority that arrayed itself in pomp and glory. The prophet 
on the other hand, represented inspiration in the sense that 
I have given to the word. He represented the emergence of 
truth out of mystery; the substitution of life for ritual, and 
of moral force for the mechanical weight of authority. You may 
find this contrast vividly portrayed in the Old Testament. A 
quaint and striking instance occurs to my mind in the Book 
of Amos the prophet. There we read that Amaziah, the priest 
of Bethel, the most sacred place at that time in the northern 
kingdom of Israel, was seriously scandalized by the plain, straight- 
forward words of invective uttered by the mouth of Amos against 
the wickedness of the priesthood and the people of the court. 
Being unable to bear his words longer, and apparently somewhat 
afraid of him, Amaziah said: ‘“‘O, thou seer, get thee into the 
land of Judah, and there eat bread and there prophesy: but 
prophesy not in Bethel; for it is the king’s chapel, and it is 
the king’s court.” The reply of Amos was more forcible than 
courteous, and by no means so touching as the words uttered 
by a still greater prophet, Jeremiah, in somewhat similar circum- 
stances. He resolved, owing to the strenuousness of the opposition 
against him, to speak no more in the name of the Lord; but, says 
he: “ His word was then within me as a burning fire shut up in 
my bones, and I was weary with forbearing, and I could not stay.” 
In such illustrations as these you have, set forth with dramatic 
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force, the contrast between the priestly order of things sustained 
by convention, custom, and passion; and on the other hand the 
vital inspiration of the prophet, who sees through the mists of 
error a new truth—or rather, an eternal truth freshly revealed— 
and must speak or die. 

Christianity itself, was in its origin an extraordinary develop- 
ment of this opposition between prophetism and _priestcraft. 
You know it is said of Jesus that when he addressed the multi- 
tudes “‘they were astonished at his doctrine, because he taught 
them as one having authority, and not as the scribes.” Now, 
foolish commentators have sometimes, though not in recent 
times, seen in these words an acknowledgment of some divine 
and supernatural claim on the part of Christ to instant obedience, 
not on account of the truth he spoke, but because of his personal 
prerogatives. Such, however, is as far as possible from being the 
meaning of the words. The contrast is drawn between his teaching 
and that of the scribes, who were the satellites of the priests. The 
scribes gave form and order to the traditions that had come 
down amongst the priests and their followers. The scribes put 
into ancient and dried formulas the old customs that had become 
sacred through inveteracy ; and their only idea of proving any 
opinion was to count up the number of authorities by whom it 
had been held. But this new prophet, Jesus, appealed to no 
external authority whatever. He spoke words that were lumin- 
ous with the truth they bore to the soul within. As he told the 
people of meekness, of mercy, of forgiveness, of brotherhood, of 
simplicity, of humility, the words bore their own evidence with 
them to the conscience of the hearer, and needed no appeal to 
any other authority. This is the real force of the description 
of his preaching, as that of one who spoke as having authority 
and not as the scribes. His words came as a revelation bearing 
its own evidence with it. 

And yet Christianity, be it observed, was not in its origin, a 
Nonconformist denomination ; that is to say, it did not depart or 
separate itself from the established religion of the day. It kept 
the law of Moses; and the very first followers of Jesus, like 
himself, worshipped in the Temple and in the synagogues. It 
was St. Paul who first developed Christianity into an outwardly 
Nonconformist religion. It was St. Paul who first taught that 
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the ritual and law of Moses was worthless, and had no power of 
salvation in it. It was St. Paul who first invited heathen of all 
classes and of all races to enter the Church without undergoing 
any superstitious rite, and without binding themselves to observe 
any ancient law whatever. What would Christianity have been 
had it lived up to St. Paul? St. Paul is sometimes honoured by 
exaggeration on the one hand, and not sufficiently honoured 
on the other for the real virtues he possessed. St. Paul was not 
the profound philosopher, not the man of gigantic intellect, that he 
is sometimes represented to be. But neither was he the Calvinistic 
theologian that he is sometimes described as being. St. Paul was 
certainly a prophet in the sense I have given to the word. The 
mist of Jewish convention and tradition disappeared from before 
his eyes, and he saw the solid luminous realities of moral truth 
and goodness that are in themselves eternal, and independent of 
any positive law whatever; and he taught those higher and 
broader truths of morality as sufficient in themselves for salva- 
tion. All that has been ascribed to him as Calvinistie theology 
is only so much illustration, so much rabbinical habit, which 
the man could not shake off, or to which he may have clung, 
either on his own account or on account of the interests of 
the people whom he addressed. He does indulge largely in 
rabbinical modes of argument, and in Jewish illustrations; but 
those who carefully read his writings will always see that there 
is an object beyond these illustrations, and that the ultimate end 
is always the establishment of a moral truth, independent of mere 
convention and tradition. It is too often forgotten that St. Paul 
never throughout his writings, so far as we possess them, ever sug- 
gested such a thing as excommunication for differences of religious 
belief. He does occasionally tell his disciples to separate them- 
selves from a brother who is walking in scandalous impurity ; but 
those who read and remember will know that, in one of his © 
epistles, he refers to brethren in the Corinthian Church, who 
actually said there was no resurrection. What does he do? He 
argues with them. He tells them of what he believes to have 
been his own experience; he charges them with inconsistency 
and with folly; but he gives no direction that baay shall be 
excommunicated from the Church. 

How very different was his practice from that which would be 
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inevitable in any so-called Evangelical Church at the present day! 
Paul wished to establish a higher life amongst the people. For 
this purpose he separated himself from the old Jewish ecclesiastical 
organizations, and endeavoured to establish in the world a Chris- 
tianity which should be entirely free from its traditions. But, 
unfortunately, no man in that age of the world could possibly 
accomplish such a superhuman task. Notwithstanding all St. 
Paul’s teaching, the customs of Christianity ever tended to harden 
into ritual. Its traditional mysteries became associated, through 
its chief sacrament, with an irrational dogma. Its ritual demanded 
a priesthood. Its priesthood developed into a hierarchy ; its hier- 
archy necessarily assumed the functions of a spiritual tyranny. 

During all this process of degeneration, however, protests and re- 
actions continually arose. For the life of any religion, like the life 
of an organism, is shown by its power of internal rearrangement 
and reconstruction to meet the necessities of changing circum- 
stances. But the reaction most affecting the subject with which we 
are now dealing did not occur, so far as our information goes, until 
some six centuries had passed over the Church. In the fifty- 
fourth chapter of his immortal history, Gibbon gives us a most 
interesting account of the heresy called that of the Paulicians, 
a name undoubtedly taken from the Apostle Paul. According 
to Gibbon’s account—and the best informed ecclesiastics allow 
that, whatever his beliefs may have been, his information is 
extremely accurate—a certain Syrian deacon in the course of his 
travels met with a Christian named Constantine, somewhere in 
the north of Syria, and in return for the hospitality he obtained 
in his house presented him with certain sacred documents, which 
turned out to consist of most of the canonical books of the 
New Testament. Constantine studied these with great eagerness, 
and was especially attracted, as anyone coming upon them for 
the first time would necessarily be, by the passion and vitality 
and energy of St. Paul’s writings. Constantine felt as if a mist 
were opening, and through a rift he saw more luminous and 
solid truth behind. 

Undoubtedly he and his followers soon fell into many fantasies 
and errors, but, at the same time, their views were characterized 
by very much vigour and simplicity. He shook off the yoke 
of priestly superstition. He denied the necessity of either 
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bishops or elders to dispense the Word of God aright. He 
repudiated the absolute need even for the sacraments of the 
Church. He insisted upon a pure life, and simple attachment 
to the teachings of Jesus, as they had come down through 
St. Paul. He rejected the yoke of the Old Testament, and 
thought that the New Testament had in it quite sufficient for 
salvation. 

His followers multiplied rapidly, and spread over a considerable 
part of Asia Minor. As was always the case, until very recent 
times, spiritual independence necessarily led not only to conflicts 
with ecclesiastical, but to resistance against the secular, powers. 
They made a violent fight for themselves, did these Paulicians ; 
but in the course of a century they were suppressed, and 
removed entirely from their native soil, and transplanted to 
the land of Thrace. Here they came into contact with the 
Bulgarians, who had been newly established in the district, 
and created another sect of heretics which was viewed with 
the utmost abhorrence in the Middle Ages. Yet, though we 
must allow that probably they had a great many wild ideas 
mingled with their simple fervour, on the whole there seems 
to be good reason to believe that they retained, even in Bulgaria, 
very much of the simplicity and devotion that had characterized 
the earliest Paulicians. 

From Bulgaria this so-called heresy spread in various lines, 
traced by Gibbon, to the west of Europe, and he believed, 
probably on fairly good grounds, that the teaching of the 
Vaudois and the Albigenses was to be traced, if we only had 
sufficient information on the subject, to the sporadic preaching 
of these Bulgarian heretics, who derived their spiritual origin 
from the Paulicians. 

It is impossible to trace their influence directly on our own 
country. But there is very much similarity between the general 
spirit of Wyclitfe and the Lollards on the one hand, and the 
religious ideas of the Paulicians on the other; and one can 
scarcely help suspecting that through some underground channels, 
the influence of the original sectaries had been brought to our 
own country. Be that as it may, the followers of Wycliffe—the 
Lollards as they were called—kept alive a similar spirit, a similar 
desire to return to apostolic authority, for many years before 
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the Reformation dawned upon this country; and it is doubtless 
owing to their perseverance and bravery and patience, that 
materials were preserved in this country on which a really 
spiritual and moral reform could work. 

The Reformation that took a visible form in the sixteenth 
century in this country was something very different from that 
inculeated by Wycliffe and the Lollards. The royalties who 
wrought that Reformation were practically untouched by any 
religious revolt against superstition. Their objects were entirely 
political. It was inconvenient to them to depend for any purpose 
whatever upon the foreign authority of the Pope. All they 
wished was to shake his yoke from their necks, while they, at 
the same time, preserved the whole of the priestly discipline, 
which was so convenient in dealing with the people. The 
result was that there were two movements in this country, by 
no means vitally united, or even connected one with the other. 
There was the hierarchic movement, which was merely the asser- 
tion of episcopal independence of Rome, while the Catholic 
tradition was insisted on in its Anglican form ; and on the other 
hand, there was the Wycliffite or Lollard or Nonconformist 
inspiration, which demanded a return to the teaching and spirit 
of St. Paul. 

It is obvious that I cannot take you through the history of 
the conflicts arising from the double character of our Reformation. 
I need only remind you that the priestly, hierarchic Church of 
the Tudors and Stuarts entirely failed to satisfy the revived 
prophetic spirit of the more radical reformers. This dissatisfac- 
tion had much to do with preparing the way for the Great 
Rebellion, and, still more, it had to do with ensuring the triumph 
of that rebellion. 

But, alas! few of the victors in the struggle understood what 
spirit they were of. Their notion was, that if they were perfectly 
and confidently sure of anything themselves, they must compel 
other people to be equally sure of it; and never were they 
satisfied unless they could succeed. Absolute freedom of belief, 
complete toleration for all forms of ecclesiastical organization, 
seems to us so much a matter of course, that we can scarcely 
conceive how two hundred and fifty years ago it was absolutely 
impossible. Even when the presbytery had overthrown the hier- 
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archy, and wrung from a defeated king and aristocracy the freedom 
that had been so earnestly desired, Presbytery turned out to be, 
as John Milton humorously said, “old priest writ large;” and 
the intolerance of the presbytery was a thorn in the side of the 
very few earnest and thorough-going men who felt that there 
was no remedy for the contentions of the time, but complete 
and entire toleration of all differences of opinion. Even under the 
Commonwealth—although from some study on the subject I, in my 
heart, believe that Oliver Cromwell was most anxious to forestall 
future times in establishing tolerance even for Roman Catholics—- 
it was impossible to carry out this idea. Yet all new discoveries 
that are made in ancient documents, and all more minute study 
of the experience of individuals and local churches in those 
days, give us continually a higher idea of the comprehensive and 
tolerant spirit that in general actuated the greatest sovereignty 
that this country ever experienced. 

The restoration of Charles II. was in many respects the most 
disastrous event, the direst curse, this country ever suffered. Yet 
the persecution it brought on Nonconformity was by no means 
an unmixed evil. That persecution forced Nonconformists back 
into their proper duty of prophetic protest. It made them 
heralds of a wider freedom than it ever entered into their 
heads to dream of. It was not their theory, it was not their 
aspiration, but the necessities of their position, that compelled 
_ the passage of the Toleration Act. William III. was a man quite 
shrewd enough to see that it was utterly impossible ever to stamp 
out religious differences in this country ; and his Dutch experience 
made him comparatively regardless of hierarchical superstitions. 
He was, therefore, quite ready to make any reasonable compromise 
which would give peace in his time; and thus it came to pass 
that he obtained the throne on terms which ensured some limited 
measure—a very limited measure it afterwards turned out to be— 
of toleration to those who dissented from the Church as by law 
estalished. 

Toleration necessarily led afterwards to attempts at comprehen- 
sion. When attempts at comprehension failed, the supporters of 
authority were so disappointed and vexed that they recurred as 
far as they could to methods of persecution, and so for more than 
a hundred years Dissenters were held to be rightly disabled from 
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taking any public office of any kind unless they would sin against 
their own consciences, by conforming to the outward rites and 
ceremonies of the Church. Not until the year 1828 were the 
Test and Corporations Acts repealed, and the right of all Non- 
conformists fully acknowledged to take public appointments, 
municipal] positions, or offices under the Crown. 

Catholic emancipation followed, as you know, about the same 
time. It wasa long while before the universities were thrown 
open to Nonconformists, and they are scarcely thrown open yet as 
wide as they ought to be; and to this day we cry out, apparently 
in vain, for the full and unlimited proclamation of religious 
equality to all parties. 

That, however, is assured to us. It is impossible for us to 
draw back in the march of progress upon which we have entered, 
and if not in our day, at least in the days of our children, 
the last shreds of intolerance will be swept away from our 
constitution. 

Better, however, than any attempt to tell over again the history 
of the struggles that have ensued from the persistency of Noncon- 
formity, better is it to attempt some brief summary of what we 
owe to Nonconformity as a phase of religious development. Very 
different estimates must necessarily be formed as to the special 
religious value to be attached to Nonconformity. Indeed, its 
modes of belief, and its modes of religious action, and its forms of 
worship are so endlessly different, that no general judgment can 
possibly embrace them all. I am content to say that wherever 
Nonconformity has kept alive its preference for living inspiration 
over dead tradition there it remains a good thing; there it is still 
a glorious influence in our land. But wherever it has merely 
substituted sectarian prejudice for the traditions of a hierarchy, 
there it is necessarily evil. If I might give illustrations of Non- 
conformist bodies that have retained for a long time their 
preference for living inspiration over dead tradition, I could not 
but refer specially to the Society of Friends. There is no sect 
amongst the Nonconformists, which in its origin so entirely 
abandoned all submission to earthly authority in matters of 
religious opinion or religious worship. There is no religious body 
that has made greater sacrifices, there is absolutely none that has 
been so pure in its modes of action. For as you know, neither 
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Presbyterians nor Independents, nor for the matter of that 
Baptists, scrupled to take the sword at times for the maintenance 
of their own views, or of the power of their own religion. But the 
followers of Fox have always confined themselves entirely to moral 
suasion or to passive resistance. And none have ever shown more 
martyr-like courage in bearing all the ills that a corrupt society 
could heap upon them rather than soil their consciences. And 
I cannot but think that the great statesman, whose voice is so 
recently silenced in the tomb, owed very much indeed of his signal 
moral influence over the senate and the people of this country 
to his Quaker training. John Bright had learned in the meeting- 
house that he attended in early life, near to which his remains 
now lie, in truly “‘ consecrated ” ground, to prefer moral truth to 
ecclesiastical forms, learned to prefer the direct utterances of an 
unsophisticated conscience to the quibblings and explanations of 
an effete theology. John Bright learned that the precious soul 
of religion is righteousness ; and such convictions underlie all the 
pleadings of his eloquence throughout his long and illustrious 
career. 

I might also, did time permit, allude to the power of inspiration 
for long possessed by the various Methodist connexions. Whether 
their inspiration survives as brightly to the present day or not, 
I will scarcely undertake to say. But there are sporadic move- 


ments of Nonconformity, such as those represented by churches 


scarcely connected with any sect whatever, in which able men— 
men of profeund convictions and of patriotic vigour—I might 
say like the minister who used to preach in this building, the late 
Mr. W. J. Fox, have borne testimony to the superiority of present 
inspirations over effete traditions. 

The inspiration does not die away. It may change from place 
to place ; it may assume now one form and now another. It may 
be associated now with one, and again with another species of 
genius, but the inspiration is as immortal as humanity. 

If I were to attempt to sum up the chief benefits that the 
country has derived from Nonconformity, I would say they are 
comprised mainly in the insistance on toleration, in the union of 
freedom of thought with reverence, and in the exercise of the arts 
of self-government. x 
Toleration, as I have already said, we do not owe directly to Non- 
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conformists. It was not intended by the original Nonconformists 
themselves; but their persistence in maintaining their own 
position, and their impotence in attaining anything like 
supremacy, compelled them to become advocates of toleration, and 
therefore we do owe it indirectly to them. As to freedom of 
thought, very little credit can be given to those denominations 
who associate with the tenure of their most sacred edifices, a cut- 
and-dried but mouldering creed, believed probably by not one in a 
hundred of their congregation. They would chain men’s thoughts 
if they could, but happily they have found it to be impossible, 
We do not owe freedom of thought, any more than toleration. 
directly to Nonconformity ; but indirectly we may, because where 
a number of sects had been arguing and wrangling together, the 
conviction has gradually dawned upon a practical community that 
really it does not matter very much what people say about these 
things, so long as they act honestly and uprightly and purely. 
The conviction has gradually dawned upon the country that it is 
perfectly safe to allow thought to be free, so long as conduct is 
right; and in that sense we owe freedom of thought indirectly to 
Nonconformists. 

But there is one characteristic of our English freethought which 
we owe even more directly to Nonconformity, and that is its 
alliance with a spirit of reverence. On the Continent you do not 
find this so often. There for the most part the power of establish- 
ments on the one hand, and the mocking scepticism that surrounds 
them on the other, suggest to us a weight of solemn humbug on 
the one side, and heartless levity on the other. There is not 
sufficient appreciation in French or in most German scepticism of 
the enormous moral advantage that religious struggles have given 


to the world. But in this country of ours, the variety of forms , 


prevailing amongst Nonconformists and the sacrifices that they have 
been ready to make for their religious convictions; the friction 
that has been created amongst these various opinions, and the 
charity that has gradually been forced upon the holders of these 
opinions, one towards the other; have all united to bring about 
finally, not only a law of toleration but a spirit of tolerance. And, 
moreover, all these influences have tended to bring about a con- 
viction that all forms of religion have had some meaning, and all 
have been of some value to humanity. Accordingly in this 
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country the progress of freethought is not destructive merely, it is 
constructive as well. We have learned to value the inspiration 
given in past times by religion of a theological order ; and we are 
busily, and I hope not without fruit, asking now: How shall this 
inspiration be supplied from the eternal sources of truth ever open 
in the visible universe itself ? 

Finally, we Anglo-Saxons often make our boast that we are 
better capable of self-government than other races in the world. 
Not only here but in our colonies we exhibit both imperial and 
muncipal institutions in which the rights of the individual are for 
the most part carefully observed while the needs of the community 
are insisted upon. Hardly, however, do we sufficiently remember 
one of the sources from which our capacity of self-government has 
sprung. The source I allude to is the exercise of self-goverment 
amongst Nonconformist churches. When first Dissenters from the 
Establishment met in holes and corners to carry on their own 
worship, or the various charitable undertakings which have always 
been connected which religion, they had no official authority to 
compel any one to keep order—they were necessarily dependent 
on each other. Each brother had as good a right to express his 
Opinion as any other. They could only rule by the majority, and 
consequently they began to study the arts of self-government. 
They found it was necessary to make compromises one with the 
other ; they found that they must exercise charity. They found 


that there was great need of patience. And those scorners who. 


ridicule and laugh at the squabbles of deacons and ministers in 
Nonconformist bodies, and the fights between various sects and 
parties in “ little Bethels,” are blind indeed if they do not per- 
ceive that, precisely from such exercises in the art of self-control 
and self-government as were given in these apparently ignoble 
places, has gradually been developed to its highest possible extent 
the power of self-government possessed by the English people. 
Remember, these little self-governing communities were scattered 
throughout the land for hundreds of years before we were a free 
people in the modern sense of the word; before the franchise was 
extended toevery household. Undoubtedly the poor, who had little 
advantages of intellectual culture, owed very much to their 
membership of Methodist chapels, or of Independent meeting 
houses, or of Baptist churches, in various parts of the country, 
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where they squabbled with each other until they learned to bear 
with one another in patience and charity. 

On the whole then, I would say that the chief value that we 
should assign to Nonconformity in the history of this country is 
not on account of the theological opinions it has advocated, or the 
theoretical arguments whereby it has maintained them ; but rather 
on account of its moral and political activity. And they who appraise 
this rightly will find in Nonconformity one of the most beneficent 
factors in the evolution of the British nation. 


J. ALLANSON PICTON. 
























Critical 


THE EARLY LETTERS OF 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE.* 


THEsE letters give a fresh and 
vivid impression of Mrs. Carlyle ; 
it would, perhaps, be hardly too 
much to say that they create for us 
an altogether new picture of her. 
We have been only too greatly 
privileged in seeing her as she 
lived, enjoyed, and suffered in her 
home at Chelsea, the friend and 
companion of one of the strongest 
and most original men of this cen- 
tury. Her correspondence already 
given to the world shows her to 
have been a brilliant woman, witty, 
and not a little sarcastic ; but there 
is evidence of much more than this 
in these early letters. She was an 
imaginative, loving, and sympathetic 
woman in many of the relations of 
life, and she gave also, whenever 
circumstances rendered it humanly 
possible, a quick response to the 
small, sweet, pleasant things of life. 

These letters divide themselves 
naturally into three parts: those 
written to her life-long friend, 
‘‘ Bess” Stodart, from 1819 till 
her marriage in 1826; those written 
from Craigenputtock, between the 
years 1828 and 1834; and those 
written from Chelsea, from 1834 
until her death in 1866. 

The first letters to her ‘‘ Cousin 
Bess,” written when she was eight- 
een, are saddened by her father’s 
recent death ; and she writes with 
passionate sorrow of “ the fatal day 


* “The Early Letters of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle.” Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
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which blasted all my prospects of 
happiness in this world.” But she 
studies and teaches, and gradually 
much of brightness returns to her. 
She reads much, and has many 
girlish ideals; lovers come and 
lovers go, and she is very witty 
over their shortcomings. She meets 
Carlyle, and thinks him ‘“ some- 
what liker to St. Preux.” Again 
she writes that “ often at the end 
of the week my spirits and industry 
begin to flag, but then comes one 
of Mr. Carlyle’s brilliant letters, 
that inspires me with new resolu- 
tion.” 

After her marriage her letters 
are very happy ones. She writes 
to ‘* Bess” :— 

‘*'You would like to know what I am 
doing on these moors? Well, 1 sm 
feeding poultry, I am galloping over 
the country on a bay horse, baking 
bread, improving my mind, eating, 
sleeping, making and mending; in short, 
wringing whatever good I can from the 
ungrateful soil of the world. On the 
whole, I was never more contented in 
my life.” 

And again :— 

“T was happy in Edinburgh, and now 
I am happy here also, because Carlyle 
likes me best at home.” 


The letters from Chelsea tempt 
to many extracts. Mrs. Carlyle 
was evidently stimulated and in- 
terested by the change from the 
solitude of Craigenputtock to the 
large circle of acquaintance in 
London. She says :— 

“This stirring life is more to my 


mind, and I look twenty per cent. better 
every one says.” 

































































In these letters she is charmingly 
witty, full of clever descriptions 
and thoughtful observation. 

In 1842 she lost her mother, from 
which date her letters are much 
sadder. She writes :— 

“‘T teel as helpless and desolate as a 
little child turned adrift in the world, I 
who have so many friends! but what 
are friends, what is a husband, even 
compared with one’s mother? Of her 
love one is always so sure. It is the 
only love that nothing, not even mis- 
conduct, can take away from us.” 


In this same letter she adds :— 


“ Write to me, dear Eliza, and do not 

mind my long silences. That I thought 
of you much during this time is a suf- 
ficient proof of the constancy of my 
regard.” 
This letter of 1842 is, sadly 
enough, the last letter written to 
Mrs. Aitkin, the ‘ Bess” of a 
correspondence of twenty-three 
years. Twenty-four years after- 
wards there is one letter, written 
shortly before her death to Mr. 
and Mrs. Aitkin, in which she con- 
cludes :— 

“My kind love to Eliza. How I 
should like a long, long talk with her 
about ‘dear old long ago.’” 





ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.* 


SoME monthsago when Messrs, Rem- 
ington published this book in three 
bulky, closely written volumes, it 
was the staple of conversation at 
most of our dinner-tables, and 
every one had a fresh story to tell 
anent the author, his proper iden- 
tity, and his connection with “ Cap- 
tain Swift.’ The truth eked out 
gradually as to who Rolf Bolder- 
wood really was, or rather is, and 
the nine days’ wonder concerning 
the story he had to tell gave place 
to something else. But he who 
once had read “ Robbery Under 


* “Robbery Under Arms: A Story of 
Life and Adventure in the Bush and in 
the Goldfields of Australia.” By RoLr 
BoLDERWOOD. Macmillan «& Co. 
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Arms” was not likely ever to for- 
get it, and every one will award 
a special welcome to the book in 
its present one-volume form, as 
brought out by Messrs. Macmil- 
lan. The type is close, but not 
too close for the bright and pierc- . 
ing eye of the schoolboy, for 
whom the story seems specially 
to have been written, and the 
volume is produced in a form 
most likely to induce to the idea 
of its being a suitable birthday 
present for all our young people. 


HOLIDAY PAPERS.* 


THis collection of ‘“ Holiday 
Papers,” written in intervals of 
rest from the serious business of 
life, has in it much of that de- 
sirable mixture of gossip and 
lively anecdote which goes to 
make up the best kind of holiday 
literature. 

People who sail dreamily about 
the Norfolk Broads in soft summer 
weather, and who require some 
form of gentle literary stimulant, 
of a not too exciting kind, to 
fill up the pauses in idling and 
fishing—travellers with over-taxed 
brains in search of health—would 
do well to take with them these 
“ Holiday Papers.’ The largest 
and most important paper, called 
“Some Clerical and College Re- 
miniscences,” contains interesting 
bfts of contemporary history. 

Mr. Jones very wisely says, that 


‘“ the parson ought, above all other 


men, to break fresh ground when- 
ever he can,’ and his own ex- 
periences as a war correspondent 
at Sedan—where he took an ex- 
citing autumn holiday—show that 
he practised what he preached. 
Of these experiences he gives some 
graphic pictures, especially of the 
colossal “ smash up ” of the martial 


* © Holiday Papers.” 
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glory of the French. Mr. Jones's 
point of view is not perhaps that 
of the ordinary war correspondent 
—who seems generally endowed 
with more than miraculous powers 
of sight and foresight—but from 
the point of view of an ordinary 
observer, who, like Tolstoi’s “ Pri- 
vate,’ “speaks only of what he 
saw with his own eyes.” 

Mr. Jones is delightful in his 
descriptions of the pathetic and 
humorous in the lives of birds 
and beasts. It will not lessen the 
interest in this volume to know 
that it is written by one engaged 
in trying to lighten the burdens 
of the hardworked poor of the 
East End of London. 


HENRY V.* 


Mr. Cuurcu has contrived to effect 
multum in parvo, and to compress 
a delightful history into one small 
volume, without annoying us either 
by abruptness or over-crowding of 
facts, which are usually the failings 
of so short a history. He begins 
by giving an account of Henry’s 
boyhood, and comparing Shake- 
speare’s Prince Hal with the real 
Prince Henry, who must have been 
in sober truth,a much more virtuous 
and much less lovable person than 
the royal madcap whom we know 
so well. In reality his relations 
with his father seem to have been 
almost unbrokenly peaceful, and 
the freaks described in the play 
based upon the wildest legends ; 
while the story of his striking the 
Judge appears to have been really 
told of another Prince of Wales 
before him; and we must also ac- 
custom ourselves to the fact that 
Sir John Falstaff was in reality a 
sober and respected gentleman in 
a post of trust, and Bardolph no 
less reputable. Prince Hal, we 
learn, may have had wild days, but 


* “Henry V.” By ALFRED CHURCH. 
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was early trusted by the king, and 
always showed signs of a vigorous 
mind and strong will. Mr. Church 
then describes his accession to the 
throne, and gives a stirring account 
of his French campaigns, and final 
success in marrying Catherine and 
being acknowleged heir to the 
French Crown and Regent of 
France. The siege of Harfleur and 
the battle of Agincourt are bril- 
liantly and sharply told ; nor does 
the author's accuracy ever dull 
his style. He has no space to 
be picturesque perhaps, but he is 
never for a moment dry. He de- 
votes a chapter to the king’s re- 
lations with his stepmother Joanna, 
and another to his position towards 
the Lollards. Throughout he em- 
phasizes the almost fanatically re- 
ligious side of Henry’s character, 
and explains his military cruelties 
(which seem to make his ostentation 
of religion so false) by the fact 
that he looked upon the gaining of 
the French Crown (which he con- 
sidered his by right) as a Divine 
mission to which he was appointed, 
and to effect which, therefore, all 
means were sanctified ; in fact, as 
the writer himself expresses it : “‘ It 
would certainly be more just to 
charge him with fanaticism than 
hypocrisy.” The concluding sum- 
mary of Henry’s character is, alas, 
too long to give here in full, but 
we may be allowed to quote part 
of it :— 

“His religion made him what few 
kings have been, temperate aud chaste. 
It did not make him merciful ; it would 
not be too much to say that in Henry’s 
age, it made no man merciful. We must 
compare it, not with the religion of a 
Havelock or a Gordon, but with the 
grovelling superstition of a Louis the 
Eleventh. . . . If we are to compare 
him with the famous conquerors of the 
world, we should find his parallel in 
Alexander, convinced that it was his 
mission to take the vengeance of force 
for centuries of Persian wrong, rather 
than in Napoleon, whose faith did not 
go beyond a conviction of the power of 
his big battalions. ... . England never 
had a more popular sovereign, though 
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he made demands upon it in men and 
money, which, considering the shortness 
of his reign, must have exceeded all 
precedent ; and even in the country 
which he ruled as a stranger, he won a 
general admiration and respect.” 


LETTERS OF THOMAS 
CARLYLE.* 


THis new series of letters from 
the hand of Thomas Carlyle con- 
sists almost entirely of letters 
addressed to members of his own 
family. As they only bring us 
down to 1836, they were written 
at a time when the outer circle of 
his correspondents was small, and 
the number of friends of any note 
exceedingly limited. But, in spite 
of this, Carlyle’s letters are always 
worth the reading, and from one 


** Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1826- 
1836,” Edited b CHARLES ELIOT 
NorTON. Macmillan. 1888. 


point of view this particular collec- 
tion is perhaps all the more inter-? 
esting, just because nearly all the 
letters are addressed to members 
of his own family. 

They show us Carlyle as a son, 
brother, and husband, and in each 
of these relations of life we see 
him acquit himself as “an honest 
man.” As witnesses to his un- 
selfish thought for all in any way 
connected with him, to his ready 
liberality to others whilst very poor 
himself, to the tender love and 
devotion he bore his wife, these 
letters will be valued by those who 
have felt keenly bow much the 
memory of Carlyle has suffered at 
the hands of Mr. Froude. 

Many of these letters have been 
previously printed or quoted from, 
and Professor Norton convicts 
Mr. Froude of more than one in- 
accuracy, which, as he puts it, in 
“any other editor would be sur- 
prising indifference to correctness.” 
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